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War-time needs whether in Uniform or 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and ‘“ ARDENTE is your 


way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of- - 

hearing or very deaf—for Church, Home The (lid LOC. ral : 

Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a real = / Z 

need satisfied, 

NO CONSULTATION FEE— 


Call or write for details and Aurameter 
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®OST-WAR PLANNING—AND PLASTICS NO. 2. 


CURE POR A HEADACHE BUSINESS 


Z 


Many a business man, who is very busy 
indeed just now on war work, is suffer- 
ing from the strain of trying to shape his 
plan for after the war. It may be due to 
an anxiety to have a more up-to-date 
range of goods than a competitor’s, or 
it may be that he wants to be quicker 
off the mark. This leads to what we in 
the trade call ‘‘ Business Headache.” 
There are many remedies but one of the 
most effective is to consult British In- 
dustrial Plastics. Business men who are 
used to thinking of Plastics only in terms 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED . 








of picnic plates and bottle tops should 
know that wherever an article is wanted 
in quantity, and needs to be strong, light, 
coloured or plain, opaque or transparent, 
heat or sound or electrically insulating 
and inexpensive, B.I.P. supply Plastic 
mouldstuffs in the form of powder or 
pills. But, more than that, B.I.P. provide 
a service, based upon a long experience 
of moulding and mouldstuffs which 
is, even at this moment, shaping a 
bright future for many new post-war 
products. 


ONE ARGYLL STREET * LONDON W1 








AIR MAIL— 


Dear Hawkins: 

Last time I was Home on 
leave you expressed a wish to 
accompany me as batman “‘ if 
the necessary strings could be 
manipulated, as it were ’’. Un- 
fortunately, they couldn’t, and 
my frugal wants are ministered 
to by a batman who was, in 
private life, a professional 
strong man in a circus. A most 
excellent man, but lacking 
both flair and temperament 
for making a really capable 
valet. 

Will you believe it, Hawkins, 
when I tell you that he’d never 


PAR AVION 


heard of Rose’s Lime Juice, 
and actually thought that a 
hangover was a term used by 
performers on the flying 
trapeze ? Needless to say, that 
gap in his education has 
already been made good. 

We can get plenty of Rose’s 
Lime Juice out here, but I 
doubt if it flows very plenti- 
fully at Home these days. Still, 
do lay in a few bottles if you 
can — they will come in handy 
for the victory celebrations ! 

Glad to hear you’ve got your 
three stripes in the H.G. 








Best wishes, 


Yours sincerely, eg gee ort 


There is no substitute for ROSE’S Lime Juice 
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SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 








LET’S GET DOWN 
TO EARTH... 


... AND EXAMINE THE ADDED 
SAFETY PROVIDED BY 
FERODO LININGS 


This is one way of getting out 
of difficulties. Down to Mother 
Earth where safety is more easily 
achieved—if wise precautions are 
taken. But if the* safety-first ’ rule 
is to be followed in this high- 
speed world, the foremost essential 
for road-users is to_ install 
efficient brake linings. 
Ferodo Linings 





provide that extra FERODO 
margin of safety you = 
need. They are sure oF 
gripping, but never Na 
fierce, and they are ayer 
long lasting. As a rest ina 








wise safety pre- 
caution it will pay LOOK FOR 
you to specify Ferodo THIS SIGN 
Linings when next) WHEN YOU 
relining is necessary. RELINE. 








FERODO LIMITED 
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USrake and ( lutch Linings 
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THE MAN WHO BEARS A CHARMED LIFE: MAJ.«<GEN. GORDON BENNETT, FIRST REPORTED KILLED BY JAPANESE, 
: BUT WHO FOUGHT IN SINGAPORE TO THE END, AND ESCAPED BY JUNK TO SUMATRA. 


After the capitulation of Singapore, General Bennett, the Australian C.-in-C., 
accompanied by his A.D.C. and some officers, made his way through enemy lines 
to Johore, where they captured a sampan, and at Batu Pahat found a junk 
skippered by a Chinaman whom they bribed to take them to Sumatra. Halfway 
across, the skipper became scared and tried to put into the fortified island 
of Blakang Maki, occupied by Japanese, but the party forced him to carry on 


Parched with thirst in the blazing heat, they spotted a Dutch launch, which 
took them to Sumatra, and after four days they reached Padang. Recently, 
the Japanese claimed that they had captured General Bennett, who had died, 
they said, of his wounds. His wife said that her husband was known as a man 
with a charmed life. Staff officers on either side of him were killed, his cap 
and equipment were shot away, and a bullet struck his wristlet watch. ° 
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HE train into the West was crowded with the 
usual wartime company: many soldiers, laden 
with gigantic packs and excharfging familiar observa- 
tions of a rather grim, semi-humorous kind, a few 
cheery sailors, a sprinkling of muffled civilians going 
rather doggedly about their business in the cheerless 
grey of February. There was nothing very much in 
the news or the immediate prospect ahead or the 
wintry landscape seen from the carriage windows to 
cheer the heart : dogged endurance was the best hope 
life afforded for most of us for a long time to come ; 
we were back in 1916 or thereabouts, and knew it. 
At such a moment, even the thought of exhilaration 
would have seemed a kind of weakness: our business, 
we all knew in our uncommuni- 
cative English way,was to set our 
teeth and win through. Yet as we 
steamed through the outskirts of 
the Cathedral city, every eye 
automatically turned to the 
window, peering over the suburban 
roofs and penthouses at the strip 
of leaden sky vouchsafed to our 
sight, as though in eager search of 
something. And then, as the old 
houses in the heart of the city 
glided by, we saw it: strong, 
tapering, exquisitely right in pro- 
portion and significance. And at 
that momentary vision there was 
a kind of inaudible sigh: our eyes 
dropped back to our papers or 
began calculating the allocation of 
our luggage as we rose to unload 
the tacks. We retired each into 
our grim spiritual dug-out, ready 
for the next arduous or harsh 
experience. But at every heart 
there burnt a little flame of hope. 
We had taken inspiration from our 
own gallant past. For we had seen 
it: the spire! 


Hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago men’ had built it: tough, 
gnarled men in strange garments, 
remote from us as some other 
planet, yet our own forbears. Some 
‘ part of our blood, some facet of 
our daily vision, came to us from 
them. They were the far-off fore- 
fathers of our own fathers: without 
them we could not have been at all. 
And in their ignorance of most of 
the diffused knowledge we take for 
granted to-day, and lacking nearly 
all the comforts and conveniences 
which those of us outside the 
Western Desert would feel lost 
without, they built the Cathedral 
and crowned it ‘with its spire. 
Judged by material standards—by 
human thought, effort and labour— 
it must have been at least a 
hundred times, perhaps a thousand 
times, as difficult for them to 
build it as it would be for us. Yet 
the fact remains that they could 
and did build it, and we, were we 
to essay the task, would almost 








WEST Paciric, BY MR. STIMSON, U.S. SECRETARY FOR WAR. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


They knew their goal in life and beyond life: never 
doubted it. 


For to them life was a unity, even if to us many 
of the conditions of that unity seem ludicrously false. 
For them the cycle of birth and death was complete : 
they knew their business on earth and what they 
were about. They felt themselves at one with the 
stars and the furthest profundities of space: they 
believed that the Eternal Disposer of all things was 
their heavenly Father and that the meanest sparrow 
could not fall without His eye seeing it. They knew 
they had only to obey God’s commandments for Him 
never to forsake them, though the whole earth turned 





“A MAN WHO HAS SHOWN HIMSELF WORTHY OF THE CHARACTER OF THE MEN HE COMMANDS” : 
A TRIBUTE TO GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, HITHERTO ALLIED COMMANDER IN THE SOUTH- 


A PORTRAIT BY ERIC H. KENNINGTON. 


On this foundation our ancestors did their work. 
It was governed—at least in theory, and more often 
than not, I think, in practice—by two considerations : 
the satisfaction of man’s needs and the magnification 
of God. A medizval peasant or craftsman or scholar 
did not work primarily for profit. He worked to 
satisfy his fellow-creatures and to glorify his Maker. 
His reward was economically the just price for his 
labour and spiritually the self-respect and joy that 
come to those who work with all their body, mind, 
heart and soul. The profit motive—that is, profit for 
its own sake, regardless of social justice and the pride 
and satisfaction of creation—did not enter into their 
scheme of things. So far as it existed—and it 
undoubtedly and unfortunately 
did—it was frowned at by society 
and condemned by the Church. 
The man who deliberately bought 
in the cheapest market and sold 
in the dearest was labelled a 
forestaller and regrator: in others 
words, a criminal and a sinner. 
The man who lent his neighbour 
money and charged him perpetual 
interest for doing so was regarded 
as a usurer: a thing which no 
Christian was entitled to be. The 
whole basis of economic life, 
judged by. onineteenth- and 
twentieth-century standards of 
business, was inverted. Trade 
and production on such a founda- 
tion as theirs still seems to us 
almost unthinkable. 


Yet the men who based their 
lives and labour on it built the 
great cathedrals, the noble 
monasteries, tithe barns and 
manorial buildings of the Middle 
Ages. They did so with tools which 
we should regard to-day as about 
as much use as a child’s spade. 
They evolved a society which, 
within the limits of its knowledge 
and technical attainment, assured 
a standard of living and content- 
ment for the husbandman and 
artisan as high in comparison with 
the contemporary average of wealth 
as anything our nation has known 
since. They achieved a vitality and 
physical and spiritual awareness 
that shines and sparkles at us 
out of every coloured page of 
medizval missal and illuminated 
manuscript. That glorious spire, 
which in a dark hour gave me 
and my fellow-travellers a breath 
of inner vitality after seven cen- 
turies, was their handiwork. 


And perhaps now, when we are 
seeking (though most of us still un- 
consciously) social rebirth, we shall 
find the key to our new society in 
the principles that guided that old 
one. For they seem to me closer to 
the real needs of men and women 
than the principles that have 
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they still remain our masters in 
spiritual comprehension. We could 


tell them more about this world than they even 
dimly guessed, but they could yet teach us 
more about life itself. For their souls were at 


one with their existence and ours are not. Their 
bodies suffered from black death and typhus and 
smallpox. But their minds and hearts were not 
racked as ours by what the Victorian poet called the 
Strange disease of modern life 
With its sick worries and divided aims. 


who had “ 


against them and the sky fell on their heads. This 
was not just an outward profession of faith: it was 
an all-pervading, inescapable belief shared by every 
living man and woman. For all the imperfections, 
inequalities and hardships of their lives, it gave them 
a wonderful poise and sense of unity. Paradoxically 
enough, we have noted something of this same strength 
springing from communal certainty in Soviet Russia 
during these last few months. 





shown himself worthy of the 
He was recently reported to have visited British H.O. in Burma 


snatch a quick profit by driving 
a “smart” bargain with a fellow- 
citizen is less satisfying to the soul—and less pro- 
ductive, I believe, of actual material wealth—than 
those kindlier and more honourable incentives of an 
older society which we discarded as outworn and 
obscurantist a century or two ago. No doubt before 
we or our children can apply them effectively, a 
great process of re-education has to take place. But 
the encouraging thing 1s that, under the stimulus of 
war, it has begun. 
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TIMOSHENKO ATTACKS: “OUR TROOPS CONTINUED OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS.” 














SENT BY RADIO DIRECT FROM MOSCOW, OUR PICTURE SHOWS A RED ARMY TANK 3 
SPEEDING THROUGH DEEP SNOW ON THE EASTERN FRONT. ; 








BY THE RUSSIANS, WERE PART OF THE MATERIAL 
THE WORTH OF THEIR ASSISTANCE 


THESE GUNS, CAPTURED 


UP IN SUPPORT OF THE GERMANS. WOULD 
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ONE OF THOSE BUILT WITH A FAR-SEEING 
AS AIR-RAID SHELTERS IN WARTIME. 


UNDERGROUND STATION, 
THEIR POSSIBLE USE 
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EYE TO 
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With inexorable purpose, the soldiers and workers of Russia are slowly smashing 
any German dreams which may be left of victory on the Eastern Front, and the 
pictures on this page illustrate further facets of war in and behind the Russian 
front lines. Time and time again the speed of the Red Army's thrusts has put 
the German soldiers to flight—routed, disorganised and with no time to save the 
guns and tanks which have failed to stem the relentless tide of the Soviet soldiers. 
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A HEAVY GERMAN TANK, 
DISABLED AND ABANDONED 
BY THE RETREATING ENEMY 
; WHEN GENERAL VON KLEIST’S 
L ARMY WAS PUT TO FLIGHT. 








SPANISH TROOPS SENT 
INCONSIDERABLE,. 


BY 





A WORKER IN A SEWING 
NOW A NURSE IN THE 
LINE. \ 
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OF RUSSIA. 
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“OUR TROOPS DISLODGED HITLERITES FROM A RAILROAD | 
FLED, THEIR DEAD AND WOUNDED.” \ 


THE RUSSIAN CAPTION SAYS: 
SIDING. ... THE GERMANS 
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has remained with the Russians, 
and, at the moment of writing, Marshal Timo 
shenko's 250-mile offensive between Kharkov and the Sea of Azov continues with 
undiminished pressure. Elsewhere along the immense battle-line, the Germans are 
fighting desperately. to prevent a break-through, what time the mighty Red Army 
its avowed task—'*‘ The annihilation of the invader.” 


The initiative, once wrested from the Germans, 


who have exploited it to the full, 


continues 





INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE 
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ABOUT THE WOMEN’S SERVICES, 








G.W.R. HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS FOR SALVAGE: CARTING 
AWAY OLD RECORD BOOKS TO BE MADE INTO MUNITIONS. 
Some fifty tons of railway documents will soon be made into cases 
for shells and cartridges and other products essential to our war effort. 
Clad in their oldest clothes, clerks of the Chief Accountant's office, 
Great Western Railway, are working hard taking dust-covered volumes, 
bundles of documents, etc., from rows of racks in a special book-room 
near Paddington Station. 


HAS A NARROW ESCAPE: THE BOMBED 
LEFT MAJOR-GENERAL D. M. W, 


MALTA'S G.0.C, 


OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO COMPLAINTS AND 
ESPECIALLY THE A.T.S. 


HOUSE, 
BEAK'S BEDROOM, 
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CRITICISMS 


The new committee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, sat for the first time at its headquarters 
in Westminster recently, and our photograph 
shows the members, from left to right, as: 
Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, Major 
Milner, Mrs. Gulland (Secretary), Miss Thelma 
Cazalet, Miss Violet Markham (Chairman), 
Mrs. W. Elliot, Air Vice-Marshal Sir David 
Munroe and Mrs. Stocks. 


H.R.H. 
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CANADIAN SUBMARINE CHASERS IN THE ATLANTIC 
BATTLE: THESE CRAFT WERE BUILT IN ONTARIO. 


The submarine menace to our Atlantic life-line has been to a 
great extent overcome by the use of submarine chasers; small 
craft carrying depth-charges, capable of a high speed and great 
manceuvrability. ese little ships carry, like the scorpion, their 
sting in their tail, for the depth-charge has been proved to be 

submarine’s greatest enemy. 


SHOWING ON THE THE * NORMANDIE's ” 


THE DUKE OF AOSTA (SECOND FROM LEFT), AGED 43, 
VICEROY OF ABYSSINIA, WHO DIED AT NAIROBI, 


Pictured after his surrender to the Imperial Forces at Amba Alagi on May 20, 1941; 
the Duke of Aosta was taken to Nairobi, Kenya, and reported to be suffering from 


GRAND STAIRCASE 
WHICH SO SEVERELY 
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KENYA, ON MARCH 3. 


tuberculosis. His death was announced on March 3. Cousin of the 
King of Italy, Viceroy of Abyssinia, and C.-in-C. of the Italian 
forces, the Duke, born in October 1898, was in his forty-fourth year. 


THE ‘‘ CORONATION SCOT’? RETURNS TO BRITAIN : HER VISIT 
TO THE UNITED STATES HAS COME TO AN END. 
The “‘ Coronation Scot,” which went to New York for exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair and has since toured the whole of North 
America, has now returned to Britain. She is shown above on board 
the vessel which brought her back, and it is interesting to note the 
bell fitted just behind the funnel, which enabled the train to conform 
to American regulations. 


IN RUINS: ONE RESULT OF THE 
DAMAGED THE FAMOUS FRENCH SHIP. 


GREAT FIRE 


Only a week after his arrival, the new G.O.C., Malta, Major-General Beak, V.C., D.S.O., MC., 
had a miraculous escape when his house was destroyed by a direct hit frem a 1000-Ib. bomb 
neral was at home, and the bomb passed within a few feet of him as he went out of 

his bedroom door. Nobody was injured, despite the almost total destruction of the house. 


When fire broke out on the “ Normandie" (now the U.S.S. “ Lafayette’), the flames swept through the 

gene staircase, leavii little but charred ruins in their wake, to other parts of the 83,000-ton vessel 

great number of workmen (at first feared trapped by the fire) escaped death by a miracle. 
Water pumped into the ship caused her to capsize, but it is hoped to be able to salvage her 
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FROM THE DEPTHS TO THE SKIES: AIRCRAFT PARTS MADE UNDERGROUND. 
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FAR BELOW THE EARTHS SURFACE, A NEW WORKSHOP NEARING COMPLETION. i =, THIS WILL BE A STORE-ROOM. IT IS A NATURAL CHALK CAVE SOME HUNDRED 
A SCENE IN ONE OF BRITAIN’S LATEST UNDERGROUND FACTORIES. S FEET UNDERGROUND AND FAR FROM THE DANGER OF BOMBS. 
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HERE, IN A COMPLETED = BAY,” WOMEN WORKERS ARE BUSY AT THEIR DRILLING THE SUBTERRANEAN FACTORY'S CONTROL -ROOM; THE PULSE OF A WONDERFUL 
MACHINES. MODERN LIGHTING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ARE SPECIAL FEATURES. NEW PLANT. HERE EVERY STAGE OF PRODUCTION CAN BE SEEN AT A GLANCE 
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In the above pictures glimpses are shown of Britain's secret underground factories. and the latest devices to secure perfect air-conditioning, it is not always easy to 
Far below the earth's surface, and safe from bombs, thousands of aircraft workers recall when visiting one of these factories that above one’s head rest some hundred 
are now employed in these remarkable subterranean workshops, busy turning out feet or more of solid earth British industry has taken cover, and now, emulating 
vital aeroplane parts The conditions are very far from those which might be the mole, is certainly busy down below Wheels are turning, machinery thumping, 
expected from the point of health and comfort; they are, in fact, first-class, efficient hands ever busy in the manufacture of instruments and mechanical parts 
thanks to the wonders of modern engineering. Equipped with modern lighting, which, in due time, will soar in a British aircraft high above the earth's surface 
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THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE IN THE JAVA SEA ON FEBRUARY 27-28: A TYPE 
OF LIGHT DUTCH CRUISER, THE “‘ TROMP”’ (3350 TONS), A FLOTILLA LEADER. 
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JAP WARSHIPS AND TRANSPORTS BATTERED— 











THE DUTCH LOSE TWO CRUISERS. 






















AN AERIAL VIEW OF BANDOENG, THE ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, UNDER COMMAND OF THE 
DUTCH MAJOR-GENERAL TER POORTEN, WHO IS RESISTING JAPANESE LANDINGS ON JAVA. 






‘DE RUYTER,” A NETHERLANDS CRUISER OF 6450 TONS. TWO DUTCH CRUISERS WENT THE CRUISER 
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THE ‘‘ HEEMSKERCK,” OF THE ‘“‘ TROMP”’ CLASS, BOTH OFFICIALLY LISTED AS FLOTILLA 
LEADERS. IN THE SEA BATTLE OUR DUTCH ALLIES LOST FOUR WARSHIPS. 





















ANOTHER VIEW OF BANDOENG, 40 MILES FROM BATAVIA, THE CAPITAL, A BIG COMMERCIAL 
CENTRE. THE ENEMY, REINFORCED BY SEA, MADE THREE LANDINGS ON JAVA. 
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“yava” (6670 TONS). UNDER THE COMMAND OF ADMIRAL HELFRICH, 


INTO ACTION AT NIGHT; BOTH WERE TORPEDOED, AND WENT DOWN FIGHTING GALLANTLY. i THE ALLIED FLEET SANK SIX JAP WARSHIPS, BESIDES DAMAGING OTHERS i 
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Java must be considered as the Allies’ last citadel in the south-west Pacific, rather 
than as the springboard for counter-attack, invalidated by the fall of Singapore. 
Hence General Wavell's withdrawal to India. Java, where Major-General Ter Poorten 
is now in full command of the Allied land and air forces, is fighting back ruthlessly 
against the Japanese invasion, which threatened its greatest danger with the capture 
of Soebang, towards Batavia The. landings were made possible by the Allied 
sea and air inferiority, despite which the defenders have fought with great 
gallantry and resource On February 27-28 the Japanese, with strong naval forces, 
conducted a convoy of about forty transports They were attacked by Dutch and 
American cruisers at 12 miles range and later destroyers closed in. In this action 





one heavy Japanese cruiser was sunk, another severely damaged and a third, the 
. Mogami" (8500 tons), set afire. Three Japanese destroyers were left burning or 
sinking. Eighteen enemy transports and ten smaller ships were sunk or damaged 
Only one Allied destroyer was lost and one cruiser damaged. The Japanese, turned 
back by this defeat, returned at night, and the Allies, under the order of Admiral 
Helfrich to “attack regardless of cost," went into action and drove the enemy 










westwards Here, unhappily, two Dutch cruisers were struck by torpedoes, and sank 
with their crews. According to the Dutch communiqué, lamenting the loss and 
praising the heroism of the sailors, “in the course of their gallant and daring 














action they advanced into a line of Japanese submarines.” 
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SINGAPORE: SCENES IN THE DOOMED CITY. 

















"} CHILDREN BOARD AN EVACUATION SHIP SHORTLY BEFORE THE JAPANESE LAUNCHED ¢ 
canoe f THEIR ONSLAUGHT ON THE ISLAND. } 
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THE LAST DAYS AT SINGAPORE: A SCENE ON THE QUAYSIDE AS WOMEN AND 























| A JAPANESE BOMBERS HAVE PASSED OVER: 


« 


NATIVE HOUSES ARE REDUCED TO 
SMOULDERING RUINS AFTER FIERCE ENEMY RAIDS ON SINGAPORE. 
WERE HIGH AMONG THE CIVILIAN POPULATION. 


CASUALTIES 





|g 














A SMOKE PALL OVER SINGAPORE : 
RAID, SHOWING 


A PICTURE TAKEN DURING A JAPANESE AIR 
THE HUGE CLOUDS OF SMOKE WHICH HUNG OVER THE CITY, 
LIKE A PALL, FOR DAYS. 


ase a 
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NEARLY ALL THE EUROPEANS AND AS MANY WOMEN AND 
RACES AS WISHED 


The story of the last days at Singapore has been 
got safely away before the island fell to vastly superior 
evacuation of women and children was carried out 





been safely got away. 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN SEE THEIR PAPERS CHECKED BEFORE BEING 
CHILDREN OF OTHER 
WERE GOT SAFELY AWAY. 


told by many of 


EVACUATED : 


those who 


Japanese forces. The 
smoothly and by January 31 
7000 Europeans and a great number of women and children of other races had 
From that date onwards, many other parties were taken 


p> eee 





THE JAPANESE AT SINGAPORE CAUSEWAY: THIS LINK WITH THE 
) PARTLY DESTROYED BY OUR RETIRING TROOPS, BUT THE ENEMY 


MAINLAND WAS 


CLAIMED TO 
{ HAVE MENDED IT AND TO HAVE ADVANCED ACROSS IT. \ 


Spinisesanliiesestaieagidiee taienctieuilaieiaitiiaincisiaaianrll 


off as opportunity offered, the last lot going as late as February 10, when the 
threat to the city was already acute. The last sight of the doomed city was 
through a pall of smoke—black smoke from the huge oil fires burning in the 
north of the island. Enemy ‘planes zoomed overhead, dive-bombing and machine 
gunning, with little resistance from our much reduced Air Force. As one eye 
witness said: ‘It was an amazing sense of relief which flooded one’s whole being 
as soon as one found oneself no longer upon land but on water.”” It was on 
February 4 that orders were given for a general assault on the island, and a 
four-day barrage by artillery and bombardment by warplanes preceded the night 
landing on February 8. At 8 am. on February 11, Japanese troops swept into 
Singapore City for the final mopping-up that brought to an end the disastrous 
Malayan campaign 


to British arms. 
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JAVA INVADED BY JAPANESE—WHERE 


FIERCE AND HEROIC} | 


DRAWN BY 





ScALE oF Mites 
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THE JAPANESE 


INVASION OF JAVA: 


A CONTOUR MAP 


OF 


THE POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST 


INDIES, WHERE, 














SY PnoMson— 


. Thiandjoer. 


. Coconut culture. 


. The “ Fast Four” 
. Air connection K.N.1.L.M. 


. Rice fields. 


Ferry Merak—Oosthaven. 
Volcano Krakatau. 
Serang. 

Rangkasbetoeng. 
Rubber-culture. 
Tangerang, with hat industry. 
Batavia. (Capital of the Neth. Indies.) 
Tandjong Priok Harbour. 

Tiiliwoeng River. 


Buitenzorg, with Residence of the 
Governor-General and _ Botanical 
Gardens. 


Mount Salak (2211 m.). 
Mount Pangrango (3019 m.). 
Mount Gedeh (2958 m.) 
Soekaboemi. 
Tunnel near 
680 m.) 


Lampegan (length 


Rhinoceros 
Buffalo 


Tjitaroem River. 
train. 





Krawang. 


wo 
se 


SB BIRR 


Irrigation works. 
Tjikampek. 
Poerwakarta. 
Railway bridge across the Tjisomang 
iver. 
Tunnel near Sasaksait (length 950 m.). 
Padalarang, with paper-manuiactory 
and Remounting depot. 
Tjimahi, with large garrison. 
Volcano Tangkoeban Prahoe (2076 m.), 
with Bosscha astronomical obser- 
vatory. 
Bandoeng, with Department of Public 
Works and War Office. 


. Tiger. 
. Mount Malabar (2321 m.) with world- 


famous Radiostation Malabar. 
Mount Patoeha (2434 m.). 


. Mount Goentoer (2249 m.). 
. Garoet. 
. Mount Papandajan (2665 m.). 





re) 


SLFALSSAS 









Mount Tjikoeraj (2821 m.). 
Mount Galoenggoeng (2168 m.). 
Tasikmalaja. 

Boar. 

Tijiamis. 

Bandjar. 

Pangandaran, with beach. 
Tjilacet Eureun, with beach. 
Lemony Tunnel (length 1116 m.). ; the 
jongest tunnel of the 


49. Indramajoe. 
50. Tjimanoek River. 


= 


. Cheribon. 
. Mount Tjiramé (3078 m.). 
. Banjoemas, with Serajoe River. 


54. 


55. 
56. 


etherlands Indies | 57. 


Noesakambangan (Island with convict 
rison). 
jilatiap Harbour. 
Maos. 
Poerwokerto, with sugar factory. 


58. Volcano Slamat (3428 m.). 


. Kroja. 

. Tunnel near Idjoe (length 580 m.). 
. Keboe: 
. Koetoardjo. 


men. 


63. The “ Java Limited” crossing the 
64. 


. World-famous Hindu temple 


ro River. 
Djokjakarta, with Court of the Sultan 


Boro- 
budur. 


. Volcano Merapi (2911 m.). 
. Mount Soembing (3371 m.) 


68. Klaten, with tobacco culture. 


. Solo, with Court of the Soesoehoenan 
70. Diéng plateau, with remains of the 


= 


Hindu period. 











No clear picture can be given as yet of the situation in Java. On February 27 
the Japanese, with large naval forces, tried to land a convoy, and the Allied 
Fleet, though greatly outnumbered, struck so hard and successfully that the 
big convoy drew off northwards. 


A COLOURFUL DUTCH TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF JAVA—622 MILES LONG BY 120 BROAD—GIVING A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ITS MOUNTAINS 


The enemy lost one cruiser sunk, one set 


regrouped 


ablaze, and another damaged, with three destroyers left sinking. 
lost one destroyer and a cruiser damaged. h 
transports and made coastal 
February 28, after more severe sea fighting and the loss of two Dutch cruisers in 


landings 


The Dutch 


In the second phase the enemy 


probably in the night of 
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OIC} RESISTANCE HAS BEEN SHOWN BY THE DUTCH AND ALLIES. 


RAWN BY GorpDon Home. 





A ae .. 2 ae BaweanTl. 
i= <— 


Karimon Java Is® 



























Volcano Raoeng (3332 m.) 
Tunnel near Mrawan (length 690 m.) 


WHERE, AFTER FIERCE SEA BATTLES, THE ENEMY MADE LANDINGS NEAR BANTAM, INDRAMAYA AND REMBANG WHICH WERE VIOLENTLY RESISTED BY THE ALLIES. 
ssing the 71. Semarang. ; 79. Mount Wilis (2563 m.). 87. Mount Ardjoeno (3339 m.). 96. Wonokromo with oil-tanks of B.P.M. 107. Volcano Semeroe (3680 m.). 
72, Japara ‘wood-carving). 80. Kertosono, with Brantas River. 88. Lawang. 97. Sourabaya, with naval base. | 108. Loemadjang 
he Sultan 73. Kapok culture. e 81. Kediri. 89. The “ Fast Six”’ train. 98. Madoera Steam tramway | 109. Djatiroto, with sugar industry 
74. Teak woods (timber felling). 82. Toeloengagoeng. 90. Djombang. 99. Bu!l races. } 110. Jang Mountains, with Mount Arga- 
75. Mount Lawoe (3265 m.), with Sarangan 83. Blitar, with coffee culture. 91. Bodjonegoro. 100. Saltpans. poera (3088 m.). 
| (well-known holiday resort). 84. Volcano Keloed (1731 m.). 92. Maize culture. 101. Sidoardjo. | 111. Djember, with coffee and tobacco 
j 85. Mount Kawi (2651 m.) 93. Fast train of the N.1.S. 102. Bangil. | culture 
j 94. Modjokerto. 103. Pasoeroean, with sugar industry. 12. Tobacco culture 
j 95. Porrong River. 104. Probolinggo. 13. Tiger and buffalo. 
105. Tengger Mountains, with volcano, 14. Bondowoso, with coffee culture 
Bromo (2614 m.), and Sandsea 15. Sitoebondo 
106. Tosari (well-known holiday resort). 16. Idjen plateau (2950 m.) 
17 
18 
19. 


9, Fast train, Sourabaya-Banjoewangi. 
20. Banjoewangi. 


>» 
\ aoe 
a 


le Boro- | 














phoenan 76. Tiepoe, with oilfields of the B.P.M. : : 
s of the 77. Solo River. 8. Malang. with garrison and high- > ‘ : 

. : 78. Madioen, with sugar industry. altitude cultivation. we «Neth. Ind. State Railways. “ *- 
NTAINS AND HEIGHTS (IN METRES), SETTLEMENTS, ROADS, INDUSTRIES, PRODUCTS, IRRIGATION WORKS, RAILWAYS AND WILD BEASTS. 
Dutch an heroic action. In fierce air fighting, on March 1, large numbers of enemy | miles inland to the railway at Blora, 100 miles from the naval base at 
enemy landing barges were destroyed. The Japanese made, however, three landings, Sourabaya. The Allies put up a violent counter-offensive, and were said to 
ht of 


in the extreme west towards Batavia and Bandoing, the military headquarters, be more than holding their own, with Australian, American, British and 
in the coastal plain around Krawang, and a third which took them 20 Dutch forces in strength. 
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THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE USE OF THE BIG BOMBER: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 








}FACTORS CLAIMED IN FAVOUR OF THE LARGE BOMBER! 


- 


IT IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE em - THE FOUR MOTORS GivE 
TO SHOOT THE BIG BOMBER ee SS THE BIG BOMBER A SPEED 
DOWN BY MACHINE GUNE- OF APPROXIMATELY 280 M.P.H. 
: ' IT WILL FLY WITH TWO 
MOTORS OUT OF ACTION. 


HOSTILE 
FIGHTER. 


IT CAN STAND HARD BLOWS THE BIG BOMBER 
FROM CANNON FIRE WITHOUT | CAN CARRY AAUCH 
BEING BROUGHT DOWN OWING < fw - hcl -e-1e),.\-} 
TO DISTRIBUTION OF CREW, ETC. THAN THE SMALLER 
BOMBER. 


THE LARGE BOMBERS ARE 
EXTREMELY MANOEUVRABLE 
AND CAN TURN INSIDE THE 
TURNING CIRCLE OF THE 
GERMAN FIGHTERS. 


: THE LARGE BOMBER HAS 
bs - ARMOUR PROTECTION 
, FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE CREW. 


HEAVY DEFENSIVE ARMAMENT 

MAKES IT A DANGEROUS 

ANTAGONIST. REAR GUNS IT CARRIES A cake Of Come tha. 
WITH A SERVO FEED FROM HEAVY LOAD | 

LARGE AAAAAUNITION BOXES OF FUEL TO Peas Cnace tan ce NEN 
CAN FIRE A VERY LARGE GIVE LONG BOMBER CREWS (OR 12 MEN). 
NUMBER. OF ROUNDS. RANGE. \ A LARGE BOMBER 


CAN CARRY 8 TONS OF BOMBS. 





IFACTORS CLAIMED 
OULe Fos Rint gee INTO EACH BOAABER. 





ENORMOUSLY VALUABLE SOT & VERY 


AIRCRAFT MAY BE LOST. OF VALUAMEE sAkienabice 


THE SIZE OF THESE 
AIRCRAFT PRESENTS 
A LARGE TARGET 

TO A/A GUNNERS. 


e of F : THE LARGE 
fe , BOMBER |S 
A‘TYPE” 


EACH BOMBER LOST 
OVER ENEMY COUNTRY 
MEANS 7 HIGHLY 
TRAINED MEN 

OUT OF ACTION. 


SMALLER. BOMBERS 
ARE CONSIDERABLY FASTER. 


THAN THESE LARGE AIRCRAFT. 


MAACHINE AND 
CAN ONLY BE 
USED FOR 
HIGH LEVEL 
BOMBING. 


EACH BIG 
- , BOMBER 
“4 COSTS 
> APPROXIMATELY 
€ 80,000. 
4 


is é 


ILLUSTRATING THE CONTROVERSY NOW RAGING AS TO THE COMPARATIVE WORTH OF THE HEAVY LONG-DISTANCE 
CALL FOR A BIGGER OUTPUT OF SMALLER AIRCRAFT, OR SHOULD THE LONG-DISTANCE BIG BOMBER TAKE 


To-day it has been claimed by sundry critics that our bombing policy should 
be altered to conform with the changes brought about by the military 
situation as it alters from time to time. The critics may be right; on the 
other hand, they may be entirely fallacious, for, after all, only the head- 
quarters staff engaged on the work can know what is the best policy to 
pursue and which are the best aircraft to be used to meet a given situation. 
On the left-hand page we show both sides of the argument; one set of 
critics claiming that the only type of /ong-range bombers which can carry 


the bomb and fuel load, and at the same time sufficient guns for defence and 
required armour protection, must be large bombers until such time as long- 
range fighter protection can be evolved. But as the range of the fighter 
increases, the armament also increases, the armour and the fuel load in- 
crease, and so the fighter has to grow in size as the bomber has grown. 
To-day every nation at war, Allied or Axis, is short of the fighters 
that are needed, and if it were possible to produce many more fighters 
this would have to be done at the expense of bomber production. Here we 


BC 
PR 
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ER:—SOME WHYS AND WHEREFORES IN LATEST AIRCRAFT NEEDS. 


2 Specrar ARTIST G. H. Davis. 


- = « . =) 







8 FIGHTERS COULD BE BUILT 
FOR. THE COST OF ONE BIG BOMBER. 











LEGITIMATE DUTIES 
OF FIGHTING AT ALL 
HEIGHTS-AND AS A 
BOMBER.- ESCORT. 








BOMBER AS COMPARED WITH THE SMALLER AND FASTER BOMBING MACHINES. DO MODERN MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 





TANCE 

2 TAKE PRIORITY? OR WHETHER SMALLER AND MORE NUMEROUS DIVE-BOMBERS ARE MORE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

oe end get back to the argument that has been put forward at home and abroad France. Thus the fighter moved one step towards the bomber, but also it 
| that there should be more concentration on all-purpose types. To-day both lost some of its fighting efficiency, and, owing to the fact that it could carry 





Poon our fighters and the enemy fighters have been put to uses which their only a few small bombs, it was not a particularly efficient bomber weapon 

ad in. designers never originally contemplated Our defence by day became so as such Every fighting nation to day also needs low-flying aircraft for 

grown. efficient that the Germans had to resort to making their Messerschmitts | ground attack and tank ‘strafing.’ Now the aircratt designed for fighting 

fighters into light bombers, able to withstand attack by their speed and armament, at great heights is not suitable for work a hundred or so feet above the 

fighters drop their light bombs (all they could carry), and scurry off. We ground without modifications to the carburettors, etc., and a certain amount 
have had to do the same with our ‘“ Hurricanes" for their sweeps over of extra armour protection 


lere we 
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AS IT WAS AT BRUNEVAL: “INVASION TROOPS” DURING MANCEUVRES. 


























FOR THE SUCCESS OF A COMBINED AIR, SEA AND LAND OPERATION MUCH TRAINING . b, LANDING FROM SPECIAL “‘ INVASION ”’ BARGES, PICKED TROOPS ARE PICTURED 
IS NEEDED. ABOVE IS SEEN PART OF A REHEARSAL. 5 § ABOVE DURING MANCUVRES; A FORERUNNER OF THE SCENE AT BRUNEVAL. 
) 
7 ~ - 


es 


2 eg ee 

















~~ ~ ~ rn 
Bf 

| ONCE ASHORE THE MEN TAKE WHATEVER COVER IS AVAILABLE--BE IT ONLY j 

) SMALL ROCKS. IN THE RECENT RAID ON OCCUPIED FRANCE THE TROOPS WERE \ 

( LANDED DURING A MISTY NIGHT AND UNDER THE PROTECTION OF NAVAL GUNS. ) 

xX Z 

L —— A ll eee reer se ea s0§\s|lDWleeeer----+ + 






































~~ of 
\ AN AWE-INSPIRING SIGHT FOR THE ENEMY. A SCENE SUCH AS TOOK PLACE AT AN “INVASION "’ BARGE SHOWING SOMETHING OF ITS LOAD CAPACITY. IN ACTUAL | 
( BRUNEVAL, BUT THERE THE LANDING WAS IN DARKNESS, \ WARFARE THESE PICKED TROOPS WOULD BE UNDER COVER. \ 
, Sailnet we & ee a ee ee LOT SS saiailicaaieasiannilll 
In an operation brilliantly carried out by the Navy, Army and Royal Air Force, the concentration of enemy flak met by the low-flying aircraft during the run-up 
a disconcerting blow was struck on the night of February 27-28 at the enemy in The large R.A.F. machines were led by Wing Commander P. C. Pickard and 
Occupied France. The objective was an important radio-location unit at Bruneval, while they disgorged their human freight into the misty moon rays, diversionary 
some twelve miles north of Le Havre. British parachute troops under the command operations were being carried out 


of Major J. D, Frost made a moonlight descent within easy reach of the objective. 


elsewhere by the Fighter Command The 
There was a slight mist which probably helped to interfere. with the accuracy of | 


German defenders put up a stiff fight, but were overcome by the speed and vigour 
of the parachute troops; the radio-location apparatus was destroyed and heavy 
iContimued opposite 














iy THE 


THE BRUNEVAL “ TIP-AND-RUN” RAID: 
A NAVY, ARMY AND RAF. SUCCESS. 


MARCH 1942 - 
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FORESHORE AND CLIFFS AT BRUNEVAL, 
NORMANDY HOLIDAY RESORT, LYING HALFWAY 
AND FECAMP. 








OF THE 
THE FIGHTING 


VICTORS. PLOUGHING THEIR WAY BACK FROM THE BRUNEVAL 
UNITS ARE CHEERED BY THEIR COMPATRIOTS. 


}, THE RETURN 
jf RAID, 


+ ae 
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ONCE A PEACEFUL 
BETWEEN LE HAVRE 















































; 
} 
] 
or = 
_ THE NAVY AND ARMY WORKING TOGETHER. ONE OF THE MOTOR-LAUNCHES WHICH 4 
( BROUGHT HOME SOME OF THE RAIDING PARTY. \ 
= GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED IN THE RAID BEING SEARCHED. ON THE RIGHT J 
~4 j IS A MEMBER OF THE LUFTWAFFE, IN THE CENTRE AN INFANTRYMAN. 
J { } 
7 
' 
j 
“ | j 
| L WING COMMANDER P. C. PICKARD, D.S.O., D.#.C., WHO COMMANDED THE SQUADRON j k APPREHENSIVE-LOOKING GERMAN PRISONERS, CAPTURED IN THE FIGHT FOR THE j 
‘ j WHICH DROPPED THE PARACHUTE TROOPS NEARe TO THEIR OBJECTIVE. ) RADIO-LOCATION STATION, BEING LANDED IN BRITAIN AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL RAI! \ 
, / 
& { } 4 
Continued P . . 
casualties inflicted on the enemy Meanwhile units of the Royal Navy and the from the sea (Royal Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers, Home Forces), the 
Army were ready to carry out the embarkation of the attacking force, which, the beach defences were overpowered; that accomplished, the embarkation proceeded 
operation successfully completed, was making its way to Bruneval beach under smoothly Although this combined operation was essentially on a small scale 
r cover of fire from light naval guns The Naval side of the raid was under the measure of its success may well prove a happy augury for the future Some 
: the nd of Commander F. N. Cook, of the Royal Australian Navy Caught thing was attempted and something was done—done with smooth efficiency and 
itists at the back of them and confronted by forces landing nsiderable success by the three Services working in perfect perati 
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ATTACKED BY CYCLIST TROOPS CAMOUFLAGED WITH BRACK! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BrYAN 





A SWIFT AND SILENT-MOVING HEDGE OF CAMOUFLAGED CYCLIST TROOPS, HAVING RECEIVED THE ALARM OF PARATROOI 
AN “ENEMY” INFILTRATION OF PARATROOPS THREATENING AN AIRFIE! 


The importance of a quickly mobilised cycle force as an antidote to enemy points in the vicinity of the invaded area. These swiftly-moving and silent units | c 
parachute troops was fully exemplified in the course of a recent Army Exercise dashed along every by-road and lane, with every man camouflaged by bracken r 
when a strong opposing contingent of ‘‘enemy'’ paratroops effectually seized a and leaves, giving them the appearance of “ Jacks-in-the-Green,"’ and forming a P 
landing-ground adjacent to an airfield, as preliminary to an attack by hostile moving hedge indistinguishable from the hedge-rows lining the road, recalling d 
forces on a large scale. The alarm, immediately given by look-out posts, the famous passage in ‘‘ Macbeth" that ‘‘ Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane.”’ d 
resulted in the arrival of detachments of cyclist troops stationed at various Flinging themselves from their machines on reaching their assault positions, the |} p 





RACKEN. A LANDING-GROUND SEIZED BY 


APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT A RECENT ARMY EXERCISE. 


MarRcH 7, 1942—THE 


“ ENEMY ” 
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PARATROOPS. 





PARATROOP INVASION, SWARM ALONG ROADS AND LANES INTO WHICH THEY MERGE, 
AN AIRFIELD: AN 


ent units 
bracken 
rming a 
recalling 
isinane.”’ 
ions, the 


INCIDENT IN RECENT ARMY EXERCISES IN EAST 


cyclist troops lined the hedges encircling their objective. Merged into the sur- 
rounding landscape, on a given signal they charged the enemy from all sides, 
put them out of action and rounded them up to a man On the left of the 
drawing —an impression on the spot by our special artist Captain Bryan 
de Grineau—-a moving ‘‘ hedge" of cyclist troops sweep along to their allotted 
point of attack. The dismounted cyclists lining the hedge have just received 


AND, REACHING 


THEIR POSITIONS, 


ATTACK 


ANGLIA. 


the signal to attack, fired by Very light from the troops in the far distance, 
and they are springing over the hedge towards the “‘enemy'"’ paratroops in 
their immediate vicinity, who for their part can be seen firing their machine- 
and ‘‘tommy ™ guns in the middle-distance. The whole manceuvre, it may be 
added, was carried out in an incredibly short space of time and fully proves 
the worth of cyclist troops to counteract paratroops 
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HE Germans are paying our Russian 
Allies a sincere but at the same time 

a most embarrassing compliment. In the last 
war the Germans were able not only to keep 
the ramshackle Austro-Hungarian armies in 
the field against Russia, but also to turn the 
scale against the Russians while maintaining 
their principal front in the West. In this 
war Germany has thrown the vast bulk of her 
forces against Russia ; she has fought Russia 
for eight months without having to maintain any other 
active front except that of North Africa ; yet she has not 
gained a decision, despite the fact that she has swept into 
her armies contingents from five or six countries, and she 
is now apparently trying to mobilise further contingents 
of this sort. All this is as much as to say that improved 
armament, backed by new industries, better leadership, a 
sterner spirit—though goodness knows there was no lack 
of courage and doggedness in the Russian armies of the 
last war—and a stronger national unity have made the 
Russia of to-day a far more formidable foe than the Russia 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT: A MAP FROM LENINGRAD TO THE 
SEA OF AZOV, SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE ADVANCE OF 
THE SOVIET FORCES BETWEEN DECEMBER 6 AND 
FEBRUARY 22. 
The latest information shows our Soviet allies pressing back the enemy 
by the Sea of Azov, and in the northern sector, Vyazma, key-point of 
the German line before Smolensk, was said to be almost completely 
encircled. Captain Falls, in summarising the position, points out that 
despite the fine achievements and substantial successes of the Russians, 
Leningrad has not been freed, the Germans cling to Orel and Kharkov, 
and the threat to the Caucasus has not yet been able to be removed. 


“ Times copyright map. 


of the last war. Hitler, however, is only too well aware 
of this fact. His emissary, Field-Marshal Keitel, has been 
visiting Budapest to give the Hungarians their orders. 
Hungary is being very severely squeezed. It is quite 
possible that by the spring we shall see the thirty divisions 
or so provided last year by the subject races for operations 
against Russia still further increased. There is always a 
possibility of Bulgaria being forced to contribute to the 
fighting, though this might be for the purpose of attacking 
Turkey rather than Russia. 

Nor is this all. There has likewise been a vast recruiting 
drive in Germany itself. This may have been for the 
purpose of filling the huge gaps created by losses in Russia 
rather than the formation of still further divisions, though 
it must not be forgotten that in 1917, after she had suffered 
very heavy casualties and was thought to be in difficulties 
as regards man-power, Germany contrived to form a series 
of fresh divisions. At all events, we should be very ill- 
advised to suppose that the big batches of conscripts are 
not likely to be of good quality. Tlfey include tens of 
thousands of sturdy farmers and peasants who were formerly 
retained on the land for the sake of its production, These 
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PROSPECTS IN RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


are being replaced by Italians, Poles, prisoners of war, and 
German women and schoolboys. Foreigners from all over 
Europe are also being drafted into the factories, though I 
imagine that the bulk of the reinforcements from outside 
are going on to the land, for which they are best suited. 
The total figure of imported labour is said to reach the 
high figure of 2,500,000. In addition, large numbers of 
factories, especially Czech and French, are working overtime 
for German war industry. The huge Todt organisation 
contains scores of thousands of foreigners, to whom large 
numbers of Russians are now to be added. Not all this 
is fruitful long-term policy. German agriculture has already 
deteriorated, and the withdrawal of more Germans from 
work on their own soil cannot fail to have an unfortunate 
influence upon it. The countries which supply the auxiliaries 
have grown restive. Spain, the one country not under 
German domination which has sent a considerable con- 
tingent, has certainly not been thereby drawn closer to the 
Axis ; for the men of the Blue Division who have drifted 
back to their own country have reported that they were 
treated as mercenaries ot an inferior race, good only for 
cannon fodder. Yet for the coming campaign season it 
will mean a great accession of strength, a great danger to 
all Germany’s foes, and, most of all, to Russia. 

These considerations make it natural that one should 
experience a certain anxiety for the prospects of our allies, 
with whom our fate is so closely bound up, despite their 
fine achievements and the substantial successes which they 
are continuing to gain. The last of these, the envelopment 
of a large German force in the neighbourhood of Staraya 
Russa, south of Lake Ilmen, has not, as I write, been com- 
pleted, the situation being that some three German divisions 
have been destroyed, while about the same number are 
encircled, and the enemy is making desperate efforts to 
release them. In several other parts of the front the Red 
Army is exerting heavy pressure on the enemy, but the 
fact remains that Leningrad has not yet been freed, and 
that the Germans continue to cling to many vital points, 
such as Orel and Kharkov. Above all, the enemy is still in or 
on the outskirts of Taganrog, and little progress has been 
made in the offensive to recover the Crimea, which seemed 
so promising at first. It cannot be said that the threat 
to the Caucasus has been removed, or that the Germans 
have been deprived of their most valuable advanced bases 
for a renewed offensive. There are evidently several debit 
items in the balance from the German point of view, in 
addition to the Russian victories in the field. There is 
reported on good authority to have been a further deterior- 
ation in the railways, and especially in the rolling stock, 
always one of the enemy’s weak points. Sickness in the 
German Army is still believed to be very serious. The 
aircraft industry does not seem to be making good its losses 
as fast as was to be expected. Above all, Germany has 
not been able to replenish her stocks of fuel and lubricants, 
and before she can obtain more she must make an immense 
further expenditure. That is the one vital but at the 
same time almost incalculable factor. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that German 
war output, forced up by the measures which I have de- 
scribed, is considerably greater than that of Russia, even 
when the aid of the Allies is thrown in, and it is known 
that the United States’ quotas are heavily in arrears. 
Incidentally, I think we may take some credit that we have 
kept up ours, and it is only fair to ourselves to state that 
this has been done at heavy sacrifice. Both the Middle and 
the Far East have felt the effects of the transfer of British 
war material to Russia; indeed, it may not be too much 
to say that Rommel might have been utterly routed in 
Cyrenaica by this time, and that Singapore might con- 
ceivably have been held if all that material had been at our 
own disposal, though in the case of Singapore, I freely admit 
that the shortage of shipping might have stood in our way in 
any case. As I have written before, I find it extremely 
hard to strike a balance between the advantages and dis- 
advantages of Russia’s present situation. I make no 
apology for this inability to assess the prospects of the 
future, because these must be based on the present situation, 
and information on that score remains very scanty. By 
comparison with events in the Far East and North Africa, 
those in Russia are veiled in obscurity. But I cannot 
subscribe myself among those extreme optimists who have 
declared that the decision has already gone against Germany 
and that she no longer has any serious hope of overcoming 
Russia. I think that that issue is still upon the knees of 
the gods, and will depend upon many factors, not the least 
important among which will be the fighting quality of 
Hitler’s reorganised army, and the effectiveness of the 
new weapons and devices which h< is certain to employ 
this spring. 

I think it probable that we in this country have generally 
overestimated the benefits which the Russians have acquired 
from the winter. We know, of course, that their troops 
are very much better equipped to face it, as well as being 
..iore habituated to it. We have reason to believe that 
their fuel and lubricants are more suited to use in intense 
frosts than those of the Germans. We are aware, too, 
that they possess a very much higher percentage of troops 
with special training. But the winter brings with it handi- 
caps which must be little less difficult to overcome by the 
Russians than they are by the Germans. When 1 was 
writing last year about the prospects of active operations 
continuing through the winter, | always gave it as my view 
that they would be practicable, but that they would be much 
more localised in character than those which we were then 
witnessing. I suggested that if deep advances were made 
it would be by means of comparatively small columns, 
which might find opportunities because the enemy would 
be relatively thin on the front, and clustered round 
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habitable regions. I think this has proved 
to be the case. Especially between the 
Novgorod region and that of Rzhev, the 
Russians have made some deep advances ; but 
I do not believe these have ever been carried 
out by very large bodies. It does not seem 
probable that winter conditions will ever 
permit the Russians to do more than carry 
out a deep thrust here, bite off a salient 
there, envelop a garrison at a third point, 
thus gradually disintegrating the hostile- front. The 
prospects of a general offensive do not appear to 
be good while the frost lasts, or in the period of 
thaw, melting snows, and universal mud which will 
follow. 

For the exploitation of their present tactics the Russians 
have only a comparatively small number of weeks left, 
even in the north—excluding the far north of the Finnish 
front. The two questions to be asked are, therefore, first, 
whether they are likely to find time for a really important 
extension of their gains and to possess themselves of some 
of the vital objectives still held by the enemy, and, secondly, 
whether there is any possibility of their being able to main- 
tain the initiative when the weather improves, and thus 
prevent the enemy from returning to the offensive. The 
first question I am inclined to answer in the affirmative. 
It seems that the freeing of Leningrad, the capture of 
Vyasma, Kharkov, and Dneperpetrovsk may be within 
their power. The recovery of the Crimea seems almost 
too much to hope for, but we need not put it altogether 
out of account. The Russians have only just begun to 
exploit fully their cavalry, which is displaying remarkable 
mobility in winter, and has fully repaid its retention at 
a time when all the other military nations were dispensing 
with this arm. There is every reason to believe that we 
have not yet heard the last of its exploits this winter, and 
that its successes will breed new confidence and daring. 
It may well be that our Allies are reserving a great effort 
to mark the last stage of the winter, a stage in which their 
parachute troops, hitherto largely held in reserve, may 
play an important part. 

The other question is still more significant, but not so 
easy to answer. To-day the use of armoured divisions, 
which can be assembled a long way in rear of the front, 
makes it less essential to halt the enemy before turning 
to a counter-offensive than it was in the period of 1918, 
but it is still necessary to establish depéts in reasonable 
proximity to the front, and it is obviously impossible to 
do so if that front is continually moving forward towards 
the regions in which those depéts are set up. Hence a 
Russian offensive continued into the spring might gravely 
imperil the prospects of a fresh German offensive. But 
can the Russian offensive be kept up? I can only say that 
I am unable to plumb the respective resources of the com- 
batants deep enough to be able to answer that question, 
but that I should suppose the Russians to be by now in a 
good position to supply for their own information the key 
to the riddle. Personally, | am inclined to think that the 
military structure of Germany may be likened to a concrete 
buttress which has been heavily fretted and frayed by 
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THE SITUATION IN BURMA: BRITISH POSITIONS ARE WEST 
OF THE SITTANG RIVER. THE JAPANESE ON MARCH I 
CLAIMED TO HAVE CUT THE RANGOON-MANDALAY RAILROAD. 
After steady retreats and severe fighting, with the British forces on 
the west bank of the Sittang, on March |, fighting had steadied down, 
but the Japanese (whose claims are commonly exaggerated) boasted 
that they had cut the Rangoon-Mandalay railway line. If this prove 
true, General Hutton’s retreat northwards would be difficult. In raids 
over Rangoon between February 25-26, the enemy lost 51 aircraft 
to our two. Rangoon was reported largely in flames. 


“ Times" copyright map. 


pressure, with fragments here and there carried right away, 
some of them huge, but nowhere cracked right through. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that the unobtrusive 
crack right through the structure represents a more serious 
weakness and is more likely to lead to a quick collapse 
than many yawning indentations. Despite her magni 
ficent recovery, despite her growing strength, | feel that 
Russia is going to be put to some heavy tests before long. 
It behoves her Allies to continue all their efforts in her aid, 
and to continue to submit to sacrifices which may hamper 
their own war effort. At all events, whether the aid is to 
be direct or indirect, it must not be allowed to slacken for 
one avoidable moment 
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4 PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 
* PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 








MAJOR THOMAS DUGDALE. MISS VIOLET MARKHAM, 
Be: 9 : ‘ : Major Dugdale, who has seen active She is to serve as chairman on the 
-” 2 F “aa service in this war, is to be the new new Committee appointed to report 
‘ chairman of the Conservative Party on the amenities and welfare con- : j 
AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR HENRY BROOKE-POPHAM HAS organisation. He has been a Lord ditions in the three women’s Services. MAJ.-GEN. TER POORTEN, C.-IN-C. NETHERLANDS EAST 
ARRIVED IN LONDON WITH HIS WIFE. , B... hing 4 and mtg A bao Miss a has abe = on com- INDIES ARMY, ON GEN. WAVELL’S RETURN TO INDIA. 
. . - vernment ip since ‘ e mittees dealing with the trainin si 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir Henry and Lady Brooke-Popham have cui don 4 in 1897. and psn Alone of Gedo e It was General Ter Poorten who announced recently that thousands 


of British, Australian and American troops are on our side in Java.’ 


arrived home after travelling from Malaya by way of South Africa 
As the battle for Java proceeds, it was announced that 


in a refugee ship. Lady Brooke-Popham has told 


how the deadly inertia of the white population . es 4 , we a ae = Gen. Wavell had returned to his former command 
made her husband’s task doubly difficult. * ’ ’ a $ = in India, leaving Gen. Ter Poorten in control. 





COMMANDER G. M. SLADEN. 


In command of the submarine “ Trident" which, 

it has been announced, successfully torpedoed a 

German cruiser of the “ Prinz Eugen” class. It 

is thought more than likely that the ship hit was 

the “ Prinz Eugen” herself, sheltering after her 
escape from Brest. 


THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
The death was announced on February 26 of the 
Earl of Selborne ; a man who rendered signal service 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, 1900-05, and from 
1905-10 as Governor of the Transvaal and High 
Commissioner for South Africa. 


NWE 


MR. HENRY LUCE IN LONDON: PROPRIETOR-EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN NEWS MAGAZINE 
‘“TIME,”” AND OWNER OF “LIFE”’ AND “ FORTUNE,” WITH MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN 
Mr. Henry Luce, ex-Isolationist, has come to England as the guest of the Ministry of Informati mn 
for a look at wartime Britain. He is already making plans for a tour of the country which will 
consolidate his changed opinions with regard to this country. Until the Japanese attack on Pear! 
THE RT. HON. LORD SALVESEN Harbour, Mr. Luce’s papers were strongly critical of Britain's war aims and efforts, but now they MR. j. L. GARVIN. 


are definitely pro-ally. Mr 
This distinguished Judge of the Court of Session, 





Garvin, editor of the ‘ Observer’ since 1908, 


Scotland, from 1905 to 1922, died on February 23 sroeres ee ee with the paper on 
Apart from his eminence as a lawyer, he will be a Saas ye “e editor of the 
remembered as the man who obtained for Edinburgh egphteel I sarvin had already made his 

E name as a brilliant leader-writer on the staff of 


its fine zoological park. the “Daily Telegrapt 





THE LATE LIEUT.-COM. EUGENE ESMONDE : AWARDED PILOT OFFICER J J LYNCH REMOVING A PIECE OF TELEGRAPH AUSTRALIAN V4 RETURNS HOME LIEUTENANT 
THE v.c (POSTHUMOUSLY) FOR LEADING THE POLE FROM THE DAMAGED WING OF HIS “ SPITFIRE ”™ HE BROUGHT ARTHUR CUTLER, PHOTOGRAPHED ON ARRIVAL BACK 
“SWORDFISH '' AGAINST THE GERMAN WARSHIPS, IT BACK FROM FRANCE IN MANLY, AUSTRALIA, HIS HOME TOWN 

On the morning of February 12, Lieut.-Com Esmonde, knowing Pilot Officer Lynch, a Californian member of a Canadian squadron, brought The award of the V.C. to Lieut. Cutler was announced in Novem 
his enterprise was desperate, led his squadron of six ** Sword back from a sweep over France a piece of telegraph pole embedded in the ber last for conspic uous and most sustained gallantry during 
fish” against the German warships. He was shot down almost wing of his fighter. After flying very low the pilot started to climb, hit the Syrian campaign For nineteen days he carried out a 
at once, but his squadron went on to launch a gallant attack a telegraph pole and carried away a large piece in his wing but success series of exploits which made his name a byword among the 


His high courage and resolution earned him the V.C fully landed on his return home troops with whom he worked. He lost a leg in the action 
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“INCREDIBLE” MACARTHUR—THE U.S. GENERAL HOLDING THE PHILIPPINES. 











THE MAN WHO HOLDS THE PHILIPPINES AGAINST VAST 








AS A CADET AT WEST POINT: 


1937 HE MARRIED MISS JEAN FAIRCLOTH, 








IN 1903 HE GRADUATED IN 


MANY 


) JAP FORCES: GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR WHEN A © i, WITH HIGHEST SCHOLASTIC RATING ATTAINED IN TWENTY- } YEARS HIS JUNIOR. SHE CALLS HIM, WITH SOFT DIXIE { 
( COLONEL IN FRANCE IN THE LAST WAR. \ { FIVE YEARS. HIS FIRST SERVICE WAS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 5 ( INFLECTION, ‘‘GENERAL.”” HE CALLS HER “ MA’AM.” \ 
6 6 re * 
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COMMANDED THE 42ND (RAINBOW) DIVISION WITH 
AT BACCARAT IN 1918 (SECOND, LEFT); ON RIGHT, 


IN FRANCE COLONEL MACARTHUR \ 
FRANCE MACARTHUR GAINED II DECORATIONS. - 


GREAT DISJINCTION. SEEN HERE 
U.S. GENERAL MENOHER. IN 
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AT CHATEAU - THIERRY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1918: GENERAL PERSHING PINNING THE DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS ON THE THEN BRIG.-GENERAL MACARTHUR FOR HIS BRILLIANT 
LEADERSHIP OF THE 84TH BRIGADE. 
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MRS. MACARTHUR, WITH HER STURDY LITTLE THREE- | ON FEBRUARY 26 GENERAL 
YEAR-OLD SON, ARTHUR, TAKEN AT THE MANILA HOTEL, 
THE GENERAL'S PREVIOUS HEADQUARTERS. ATTACK ON THE JAPANESE. 


cengtuesanneniasnenmmannnnaal ee 





After having defied the succession of Japanese armies and naval forces and air 
attacks made on his small garrison since December 8, the ‘incredible’ General 
Douglas MacArthur—as America now dubs him—on February 26 himself took the 


offensive all along his line of scrubby hill country at the tip of the Bataan Penin- 
sula. Although outnumbered ten to one, his smashing offensive took the Japanese 
by surprise and compelled their retreat. For such time as this redoubtable war 


MACARTHUR 
HIS SIXTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY IN A SHATTERING COUNTER- ¢ 
HE TRAINED HIS FILIPINOS. 





CELEBRATED IN THE GARDEN OF THE MANILA HOTEL : MRS. MACARTHUR 
) WITH HBR SON, ARTHUR, NAMED AFTER HIS GRAND- 


4 { FATHER, FORMER GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
leader can hold the Philippines as a Far Eastern Tobruk—as he appears determined 
dauntlessly to do—the enemy envelopment strategy in the Far East is faced here with 
,@ grave danger to his ultimate success. Generai MacArthur has known the Philippines 
since his youth and a great deal of his brilliant successes has been due to his careful 
training of the Filipinos as soldiers and guerillas. Our pictures above give some 
chapters in the life of this outstanding General. 
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“SCHARNHORST” AND “GNEISENAU” FORCED INTO PORTS FOR REPAIRS. 








““ GNEISENAU " LOCATED BY THE R.A.F. IN THEIR NEW POSITIONS: 


““ SCHARNHORST’ AND 





THE ‘‘ GNEISENAU IN A FLOATING DOCK AT KIEL. 





A CLOSE-UP OF THE “GNEISENAU”’ IN A FLOATING DOCK AT KIEL: SHE AND THE OTHER TWO 
SHIPS WHICH ESCAPED FROM BREST RECENTLY WERE SEVERELY DAMAGED 
the Admiralty, said: ‘‘ Reliable reports have been received that both German battle-cruisers 
received severe damage when on passage from Brest.’’ Speaking of the ‘ Prinz Eugen," he 
told how H.M. Submarine “ Trident’ successfully attacked a cruiser of this class on 
February 23 off Norway and obtained a hit; subsequent air reconnaissance discovered the 
ship in tow and damaged aft. He added that ‘in view of the date of the attack it appears 
probable that it was the * Prinz Eugen,’ in which case all the ships which escaped from 


Brest were damaged.'’ The good news that these three powerful warships have not escaped 

THE ‘‘ SCHARNHORST” LYING ALONGSIDE THE SOUTH WALL OF THE HIPPER unscathed reduces to a certain extent the immediate danger of a sortie by a Nazi battle 
HAFEN AT WILHELMSHAVEN: AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH. fleet ; it has not, however, eliminated all danger of this kind, as Germany can still produce 

The R.A.F. have already located the German battle-cruisers ‘‘ Scharn- | a very powerful raiding force, consisting of the 40,000-ton battleship “ Tirpitz "’ and the 
horst "’ and “ Gneisenau"’ in their new positions, and photographs 10,000-ton cruisers ‘‘ Admiral Hipper"’ and ‘ Admiral Scheer."" These ships have been 


show that one is in dry dock at Kiel and the other in the dockyard reported heading north from Trondheim, possibly in readiness for an attack on British 
at Wilhelmshaven. In giving this news, Mr. Alexander, First Lord of convoys to Russia. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S MECHANISM FOR RUNNING THE WAR. 








E give here a comprehensive and all-embracing representa- 
tion of the War Council organisation, with the principals 
concerned and their duties, according to Mr. Churchill's descrip- 
tion as he outlined the circumstances in the House of Commons 
on February 24. Under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
himself, who is also Minister of Defence, is the War Cabinet of 
seven, ‘' collectively and individually responsible for the whole 
| operations of the Government of the country, and they alone 
are accountable for the conduct of the war," as well as super- 
| intendenc® over the various offices they hold. They sit either 
| as a War Cabinet responsible to the Crown and Parliament, or 
they can sit in a larger gathering with representatives from the 
} Dominions and India. Then follow the Dominions Council 
(represented by badges, as the various nominees have not yet 
been announced) and, in addition, to-day, the Pacific War 




















“COMET tk ec Se 
a body including the Netherlands and China. From these 
bodies the Prime Minister explained the duties of the General 
Staffs Committee, whose task is to conduct the war from day 
to day and future operations. On this sit daily, and sometimes 
twice daily, the Chief of the Naval Staff and First Sea Lord, 
the Chief of the Imperial Staff, and the Chief of the Air Staff, 
who issue executive directions and orders to the commanders- 
in-chief in the various theatres of the war. They advise the 
Defence Committee and the War Cabinet on large questions of 
strategy and war policy.’ The General Staffs Committee, ‘ on 
account of the immense scope and complexity of the task when 
fighting is going on literally all over the world and where strategy 
and supply are so closely intermingled,” is assisted by a Vice- 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, which relieves them of the great 

mass of important secondary questions. Then, at the dis- 





Council (also represented by badges for the like reason), 
which, Mr. Churchill stated, would sit under his chairman- 


ship or that of his Deputy, Mr. Attlee, Dominions Secretary, 
(Continued on right. 


THE 


CABINET AND 








Pe a el 

MR. C. R. ATTLER, VICE-PRIME 

MINISTER AND DOMINIONS 
SECRETARY. 


LORD 
AND LEADER OF 
OF COMMONS. 


SIR 
PRIVY SEAL 
THE HOUSE 


STAFFORD CRIPPS, SIR JOHN LORD 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


ANDERSON, 





PRIME MINISTER AND MINISTER OF 
DEFENCE, WHO PRESIDES OVER THE WAR 
PACIFIC WAR 


COUNCIL, 


Photograph by Karsh. 





posal of these two Staffs Committees, are the joint-planning 
staffs and joint intelligence staffs of the three Services, 


specially selected officers, and there are in addition the three 
[Continued below. 























MR. ANTHONY EDEN, SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE SEVEN MEMBERS, INCLUDING THE PRIME Vv MINISTER ABOVE, WHO FORM THE WAR CABINET. 


MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON, MINI- MR. 
STER OF STATE, WITH GENERAL OF 
SUPERVISION OVER PRODUCTION. 


ERNEST BEVIN, MINISTER 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. 
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BADGES REPRESENTING DOMINION REPRESENTATION IN THE WAR MAJ.-GEN. SIR H. L. f BADGES REPRESENTING THE MEMBERS OF THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL, } 

CABINET, A CONSULTATIVE BODY, INCLUDING AUSTRALIA, NEW a “nae EMBRACING AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, NETHERLANDS, AND 

ZEALAND, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA AND CANADA, WHOSE NOMINEES PREMIER, AS MINIS- CHINA, THEIR REPRESENTATIVES HAVE NOT YET BEEN PUBLISHED. 
HAVE NOT YET BEEN ANNOUNCED. TER OF DEFENCE. THE PRIME MINISTER PRESIDES AT THEIR MEETINGS. J 











THE THREE CHIEFS OF THE 


SUPREME ADMIRALTY, 


CHIEFS OF STAFF WAR OFFICE, 











COMMITTEE. AND AIR STAFF. 


CHIEF oF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF, GENERAL SIR 


ALAN FRANCIS BROOKE. 
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= 
FIRST SEA LORD AND CHIEF 
OF NAVAL STAFF, ADMIRAL OF 
THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY POUND. 


CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF, AIR 
CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR C. F. A. 
PORTAL. 


























{ The war, as the Prime Minister explained, is conducted from day to day and its future by 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, namely, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and the Chief of the Air Staff, who sit every day and even twice a day. They give 

[Continued opposite. 


executive directions and orders to the various Commanders-in-Chief, and advise the Defence 
Committee and the War Cabinet on large questions of strategy and policy. Major-General 
Ismay represents Mr. Churchill on this Committee, which, in turn, is assisted by a Vice- 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and the joint planning staffs of the three Services. 








DESCRIBED BY THE PRIME MINISTER AS ‘ALMOST A PARALLEL CABINET CONCERNED WITH HOME AFFAIRS,"’ 





PRESIDED OVER BY SIR JOHN ANDERSON. | 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER, SIR JAMES GRIGG, SIR ARCHIBALD SIN COLONEL LLEWELLIN, MR. HERBERT MOR- LORD WOOLTON, VIS, CRANBORNE, MR. L. S$, AMERY, 
FIRST LORD OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE CLAIR, SECRETARY OF MINISTER OF AIR- elgg Rl MINISTER OF FOOD, COLONIAL SECRETARY SECRETARY OF STATE 
, AND LEADER OF THK 
ADMIRALTY, FOR WAR. STATE FOR AIR. CRAFT PRODUCTION. OF NOME SECURITY, APPOINTED 1940. aauen 6° Loan FOR INDIA. 
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LORD LEATHERS, THE EARL OF SEI MR. HUGH DALTON, MR. R. S&. HUDSON, MR. THOMAS JOHN- LORD PORTAL, MINIS- SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, MR, BRENDAN 
BORNE (LORD WOL MINISTER OF AGRI- . 
MINISTER or War PRESIDENT OF THE STON, SECRETARY ©: BRACKEN, MINISTER 

5 meR), MINISTER OF CULTURE AND ° TER OF WORKS AND CHANCELLOR OF THE 

TRANSPORT. KCONOMIC WARFARE. BOARD OF TRADE. FISHERIES. STATE FOR SCOTLAND. BUILDINGS. EXCHEQUER. OF INFORMATION. | 
® s ’ 
( ontomued.) 4 
General Staffs of the three Services. The Prime Minister in these matters is supervision, suggestion and guidance."’ From the War Front, so to speak, there now 


represented at the General Staffs Committee by Major General Ismay, 
for keeping the War 


* responsible 
Cabinet and myself informed on all matters requiring higher 


follows the Home Front. 
“ presides over what is 


“The Lord President of the Council,” said the Premier 


in certain aspects almost a parallel Cabinet concerned 
decision Mr. Churchill mentioned that in 1941, out of 462 meetings of the with Home Affairs. On this a number of members of Cabinet rank sit and 
Chiefs of Staffs Committee, he presided only over 44. it being “my practice others are invited as is convenient Only in case of serious differences or in 
to leave the Chiefs of Staffs alone to do their work subject to my general very large questions is the War Cabinet concerned." 
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THE R.A.F. IN RUSSIA: HAWKER “HURRICANES” IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 




















HAWKER ‘“‘ HURRICANES” AND MEN OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AGAINST A RUSSIAN BACK- IN THE DEEP SNOW OF A RUSSIAN AERODROME. “* HURRICANE FIGHTERS ARE SEEN 
GROUND: PART OF NO. I51 WING, R.A.F.,. NOW BACK IN ENGLAND. IN THE ABOVE PICTURE IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 























INSIDE THE DUG-OUT: PILOTS OF NO, I5I WING, R.A.F., SENT TO RUSSIA, SEEN OFF DUTY 


R.A.F, FIGHTER PILOTS IN RUSSIA SHOWN AT THE ENTRANCE OF THEIR DUG-OUT. THE WING 
AND RECLINING ON FURNITURE BUILT BY THEMSELVES. 


FROM BRITAIN CONSISTED OF TWO FULLY-EQUIPPED SQUADRONS. 








< s 


HURRICANE" HAS PROVED ITS WORTH ON EVERY FRONT HERE ONE 




















ROYAL AIR FORCE SENTRIES ON GUARD AT A RUSSIAN AERODROME IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLI THE UBIQUITOUS 
AND SITUATED ON THE EDGE OF A FROZEN LAKE. OF THESE FAMOUS CRAFT 18 SEEN IN THE RUSSIAN SNOWS 
Composed of two squadrons of Hawker “ Hurricane"’ fighters, R.A.F. Wing No. 151 pilots and ground crews. The latter, working with the R.A.F. squadrons in the 
has now returned from Russia The Wing, under the command of Wing Commander Far North, had been specially chosen to act later on as instructors to units of the 
Ramsbottom-Isherwood, went to North Russia in September last to help the Russian Russian Air Force which were in due course to be equipped with Hurricanes 
Air Force in its gallant fight against the German thrust on Murmansk. In addition Their dual task successfully concluded, the pilots and ground crews of R.A.F. Wing 
to that immediate and vital duty, it was also part of the task of the Wing to j No. 151 are back again in this untry Large quantities of ‘ Hurricanes have 


demonstrate these famous British fighting ‘planes for the benefit of the Russian since been sent t ur Russian allies 
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CHINA’S RESOUNDING VICTORY AT CHANGSHA: 
SCENES FROM THE BATTLEFRONT. 
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CHINESE ARMY DOCTORS OPERATING ON THE FIELD AT CHANGSHA: ; 
A NURSE HOLDS A VEGETABLE-OIL LAMP OVER THE PATIENT. H 


CHINESE SOLDIERS COLLECTING JAPANESE ARMS AT CHANGSHA: IN THEIR DISORDERLY RETREAT 
THE FLEEING JAPANESE THREW AWAY THEIR ARMS. 










































CAMOUFLAGED 
CHINESE 
SOLDIERS : 
THE TRENCH- 
MORTARS HELD 
BY THESE 
MEN WERE 
CAPTURED FROM 
THE JAPANESE 
DURING THEIR 
SPECTACULAR 
ROUT. 
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CAPTURED 
JAPANESE WAR 
MATERIAL : 

A HUGE 
ACCUMULATION 
OF BOOTY OF ALL 
KINDS FELL 
INTO THE HANDS 
oF 
THE VICTORIOUS 
CHINESE, 
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TYPES OF JAPANESE PRISONERS CAPTURED AT CHANGSHA: THE ENEMY LOST 
ABOUT 1000 MEN TAKEN PRISONER IN THIS AREA. 
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A CHINESE “ SUICIDE SQUAD ": THESE MEN, EQUIPPED WITH HAND-GRENADES BESIDES 
THEIR RIFLES, DID GREAT EXECUTION AMONG THE ENEMY. 
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had superiority of fire and were able to shell the enemy lines on the outskirts of 





The story of the great Chinese victory at Changsha, early in the New Year, makes 
heartening reading to those who are fighting a desperate battle against huge Japanese 
forces in the Far East. It was General Hsueh Yu-eh who was responsible for the 
Japanese débacle at Changsha; this forty-seven-year-old Commander, known in China 
as “ Little Tiger," succeeded in cutting off the enemy by successive waves of flank 
attacks, and during the whole of the intensive fighting the Japanese were at no time 
able to penetrate the city. For the first time since the war started the Chinese 


Changsha without fear of reprisals, because the Japanese had lost their artillery in 
the battle of the Milo River. Japanese casualties in the Changsha campaign were 
estimated at between 20,000 and 30,000 men, including the local Commander, Kato, 
apart from those taken prisoner, whilst the amount of booty captured was colossal. 
The Japanese troops, who escaped encirclement fled in confusion across the plains 
of Northern Hunan. , 
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OWHERE is the old assurance that ‘‘ the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new”’ more emphati- 

cally demonstrated than in the records of Animated 
Nature, and especially when we come to survey those 
with which we are in any way familiar : that is to say, of 
creatures like birds and beasts. I have in mind at 


_the moment some of the strangest creatures which 


have ever walked this earth. They lived many 
millions of years ago. They come near to the parting 
of the ways whence the Amphibia—newts and _sala- 
manders, frogs and toads—the reptiles, and the 
warm-blooded mammals split off from a common 
stock. They bore, it is true, 
no superficial likeness to any 
creatures now living, but the 
likeness, which is unmistakable, 
is seen when the teeth, jaws, 
limbs, and vertebre come to 
be examined and compared. 
Let me begin such a com- 
parison with that most remark- 
able of reptiles, Paretasaurus 
(Fig. 1). This, like the others 
of which I am presently to 
speak, lived during what is 
known as the Permian, the 
epoch which ushered in ‘the 
earliest of the true fishes and 
the rest of the vertebrates. It 
might be called the dawn of 
the modern world, still millions 
of years from its consummation. 
The manner of the discovery 
of Pareiasaurus was indeed 
strange, for it was made by the 
Russian geologist Amalitzky, 


whose attention had been called I. THE SKELETON OF PAREIASAURUS: 


to large nodules extracted from 
a fissure at the base of a cliff 
on the banks of the Dwina. 
When he went to examine these 
nodules, to his amazement he 
found they contained bones. They had been broken up 
for use as road-mending material. He at once had 
large numbers of these nodules sent to the University 
of Warsaw, where, by the aid of the finest instruments 
and great care, each bone, removed in fragments, 








SOME’ VERY REMARKABLE REPTILES. 
_By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


other. How was such a prodigious distance covered 
by creatures so little fitted, to judge by the ap- 
pearance of the skeleton ? 

The skeleton, about eight to ten feet long, was 
of massive build, and ungainly in appearance. The 
skull and lower jaw were huge, and must have given 
the head a very ugly aspect. The teeth were 
peg-shaped, or had a compressed, cuspidal crown, 
arranged along the margin of the jaw in a more or 
less uniform series, while the palate was armed with 
four double rows of small teeth. It was probably 
a vegetarian, not a flesh-eater. The vertebre were 





A HEAVY BODY AND SHORT LEGS. 


This most remarkable of reptiles lived during the epoch which ushered in the earliest of the true fishes and the rest of 
the vertebrates. It was probably a vegetarian, not a flesh-eater, and it has been suggested that it probably obtained its 


living by digging for roots with its curiously shaped limbs. 


massive, and bore only a few pairs of short ribs, which 
projected backwards behind the arms, instead of 
encircling, or partly encircling, the body, and the 
tail was very short and partly 
upturned. The shoulder, and pelvic 
girdles, it will be 
noticed, were of un- 
usually solid construc- 
tion, while the legs 
were extremely short 
and clumsy - looking. 
Agility was evidently 
not within its scope. 
But amid what kind 
of vegetation could it 
have lived? Did it 
have to force a 
laborious way through 
thick jungle ? Further 
light on these problems 
may yet be thrown 
on the discovery of 
further skeletons 
showing intermediate 


AN EXTREMELY UNGAINLY ANIMAL WITH A HUGE HEAD AND JAWS, 


Sr 
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there is another order, the Theromorpha, of the 
same geological age, known as the Theromorpha, 
intermediate in organisation between the early 
Amphibia and the true _ reptiles. In many 
anatomical characters, of too technical a nature 
to justify inclusion on this page, they resemble 
the most primitive of living mammals — the 
duck-billed platypus (Ornithorhynchus) and Echina. 
Their remains have been found in South Africa, 
India, Russia, Scotland and North America, but 
most of them in the Karroo. Hence their dis- 
tribution, it is important to notice, recalls that 
of Pareiasaurus ; between them, 
indeed, there is an undoubted 
relationship. I have not now 
space to do other than mention 
more than four. But they 
are too remarkable to be left 
out. 
Let us take first the skull and 
lower jaw of Aulacocephalodon 
baini (Fig. 2) from the Karroo, 
of Cape Colony, which presents 
an unmistakable resemblance 
to that of a tortoise, since the 
jaws are ensheathed in horn; 
the roofing of the head is very 
different. It was without 
question, I think, a vegetable- 
feeder. Of the rest of its 
skeleton, unfortunately, nothing 
is known. No further search 
in the locality where this 
was found can be- made 
till peace returns to us, but 
when that search can be 
taken up again other parts 
of the skeleton may well 
be found. But they must 
be in association with a 
skull, otherwise they cannot 
be identified. The other skull 
is, if possible, even more remarkable. This is of 
Dicynodon lacerticeps (Fig. 3), the  lizard-headed 
one, according to its name. But in spite of 








2. THE SKULL OF AULACOCEPHALODON: THE JAWS ARE SHEATHED IN stages. It has been 3. DICYNODON LACRRTICEPS: THE DOG-TOOTHED LIZARD MEAD SHOW 

HORN, AS IN A TORTOISE. IT WAS FOUND IN THE KARROO OF SOUTH suggested that its ING A GREAT PAIR OF TUSKS, THE ROOTS OF WHICH EXTENDED 
AFRICA, AS WAS PAREIASAURUS. limbs were almost as BACK BELOW THE EYE. 

This remarkably interesting creature was, no doubt, a vegetable feeder, but of the rest completely adapted The tusks are a remarkably interesting feature of this skull, as they could hardly 

of the skeleton nothing is known, as no further search can be made in the locality for digging as those be used either as defence weapons or for digging, for their tips barely project beyond 

the end of the closed jaws. These strange creatures inhabited the earth for a 


when it is to be hoped the 


where the skull was found until the end of the war; 
other parts will be discovered. 


was pieced together, firmly cemented, and set up 
in its natural position and relations to form a com- 
plete skeleton, like the one shown in the accompany- 


of the mole This 

being so, then it 

probably obtained its living by digging for roots, 

which must have been of an extremely tough nature 
But besides Pareiasauria, which forms an order, 

Cotylosauria, by itself, nearly related to the Amphibia, 


comparatively short time 


its name it more nearly resembles a_ tortoise, 
since its jaws are ensheathed in_ horn But 
what is to be said of the great pair of forward 
and downwardly projecting tusks, the roots em- 


ing illustration, though this was made from bones 
found by the late Professor Seely in 
the Karroo-formation, Cape Colony. It 
has been pieced together with rare skill. 
A still greater cause for wonderment 


bedded in a socket which runs_ below 
the eye? They could scarcely have 
been used as weapons, for their tips 
barely project beyond the level of 
the closed jaws; nor could they have 





WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. 


is the fact that it was found so far HE great drive for waste paper goes on, and as long as the war’ lasts this national 
distant from the site which furnished need must be met, for without munitions we cannot win, and paper is essential in served as digging organs To add 
the first-discovered remains. But during the making of them. In most businesses it frequently happens that quantities of old | to the mystery, these tusks crew from 


: r a correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and ,display material 
the relatively short Ce in which this accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. They may have been forgotten or 
genus enjoyed a place in the sun, it kept ‘‘in case they may come in useful some day."’ That day has come. The Country 
found life sufficiently congenial to burgeon | needs the paper now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past business, bound or 
out into several distinct species, though loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so infrequently 
not differing greatly from one another | referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the cause of Victory These strange creatures held a place 
id) See eee ek Gm Geeneet feos ‘bale | Nothing is too smalli—the paper of one old envelope will make a cartridge wad—and on the = stage of life for no more 
p | the Country wants it all. Any such material will be collected by your usual merchant 
presence in areas so remote as North | or by the local Council, but in the event of any difficulty a postcard to the Council than a relatively short time: yet within 
Russia, where they were first discovered, Office will receive prompt attention. that time they eftected most profound 
on the one hand, and South Africa on the | a changes in their skeletons. 


persistent pulps—that is to say, were 
always growing, like the tusks of an 
elephant By what agency were they 
worn down / 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER: 
ITS ARTIFICIAL MANUFACTURE DEMONSTRATED: 


STANDARD OIL“ 
} COMPANY REFINERY, : 
NEW JERSEY: i 
BUTYL RUBBER IS 
BEING MANU- 
i FACTURED HERE WITH | 
i GREAT success. } 


rd 


ee | 
COMPARATIVE 
RUBBERS : AFTER 
3,000,000 BENDS 
UNDER PRESSURE, 
NATURAL RUBBER 
(LEFT) HAS BROKEN, 
i BUT BUTYL RUBBER 
X (RIGHT) IS INTACT. 
Verecerene. nana 
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A STEAM-HEATED HYDRAULIC PRESS FOR CURING BUTYL RUBBER: ASSIDUOUS CHEMICAL ; MAKING BUTYL RUBBER-TUBING : ITS RESISTANCE TO STRONG MINERAL ACIDS IS GREATER - 
EXPERIMENTS HAVE BEEN NECESSARY TO PRODUCE THIS RUBBER. . THAN THAT OF NATURAL RUBBER. : 


Tee 


b BUTYL RUBBER IS USED TO INSULATE WIRE: ON ACCOUNT OF ITS ELASTICITY 


( IT 18 EASILY MOULDED INTO ARTICLES OF INTRICATE DESIGN. 


\“ a ne 


OR more than twelve years, American chemists have been experimenting in search é Tax 1454 

of a synthetic rubber comparable to the natural crude, and during last year the fs 
possibility of war in the Far East cutting off supplies of this vital commodity has drawn 
public attention to America's ability to produce an adequate substitute. This possibility 
is now an accomplished fact, and, faced with the loss of our great rubber plantations 
in Malaya, it is not only essential for America, but also for ourselves, to produce a synthetic ri 
rubber which is in every respect as good as natural rubber. What kind of stuff is this z 
synthetic rubber? For the answer, we quote John S. Trevor in the current issue 
of “* Aeronautics.” ‘ First of all, it is not just one material like natural rubber. It repre- 
sents a most comprehensive range of materials. ... The characteristics of synthetic rubber 
are: resistance to swelling and deterioration in contact with oils and organic solvents, 
water, etc.; resistance to cracking, sunlight, heat, oxydising agents, diffusion of gases, etc. , i 
So far, synthetic rubber is slightly inferior to natural rubber as regards elasticity and —— =~ ~-¥ 
rebound, extensibility and resistance to stiffening at low temperatures; but great progress 2 , = ~~ : 
has already been made. The American products, ameripol and butyl rubber, are both ~ . . > . 4 y . 
being used in tyre manufacture with excellent results; rubber tyre thread compounds made . _ - a 
with butyl rubber have better ageing properties than natural rubber, and also possess an ee 


improved flexing life. One very useful property possessed by butyl! rubber is its ability 
[Continued on right 


YSISIGAIS 


TANK CARS FOR CONVEYING BUTADIENE, A LIQUEFIED GAS, TO THE FACTORY 
BUTADIENE IS A CONVERSION FROM BUTANE. 
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REMEDYING THE SERIOUS LOSS, OF MALAYA. 
FROM RAW MATERIAL TO FINISHED PRODUCT. 


STEEL MIXING 
ROLLERS FOR 
BUTYL RUBBER: 
THIS SYNTHETIC 
RUBRER STRETCHES 
MUCH MORE THAN 
NATURAL RUBBER 
FOR ANY GIVEN LOAD, 


CRUDE SKUTYI 
RUBBER : BUTYL IS A 
100 PER CENT. 
PETROLEUM HYDRO 
CARBON PRODUCT 5 
IT Is COLOURLESS AND 
FREE FROM ANY 
ODOUR OR BASTE 
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COAGULATING CHEMIGUM LATE) NTO A COHESIVE MASS: THE BASIC RAW MATERIAI i -LING THE CRUDE DRY CHEMIGUM INTO SHEETS: THE RUBBER IS THEN READY 
USED IN M-: TACTURING CHEMIGUM IS BUTANE TO BE MADE UP INTO THE VARIOUS FINISHED PRODUCTS. 
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FINISHED PRODUCTS MADE FROM CHEMIGUM THE GOODYEAR COMPANY 15) EQUIPIING 
A PLANT TO PRODUCE SEVERAL TONS OF CHEMIGUM DAILY 


J 

to retain usable elastic properties at temperatures as low as 80 deg. F."’ Butyl! is basically 
a petroleum product, and, since both petroleum and rubber are built up of the same two 
elements, carbon and hydrogen, it is natural that the petroleum industry was well equipped 
to manufacture synthetic rubber, and, among others, the Standard Oil Company and the 
Goodyear Company are doing so with great success. The United States, whose production 
for the current year is about 106,000 tons, has the great advantage of having enormous 
petroleum resources, and all synthetic rubbers can be, and are being, produced from 
petroleum and natural gases by cracking and pyro'ysis. Russia, too, produces large quantities 
of synthetic rubber, employing two basic processes, one whereby petroleum is the raw 
material for the production of a butadiene rubber, and another utilising alcohol from the 
fermentation of potatoes and grain. Great Britain, on the other hand, is very differently 
placed from these two countries; we have not the basic raw materials, nor -have we the 
plant required for the process. The best known synthetic rubber is the German buna," 
which is produced from butadiene, itself formed from acetylene, derived from coke, lime 
and water, all of which are found in vast quantities in Germany Although we in Great 
Britain cannot compete with Germany, we have, as Mr. Trevor points out three sources 
of supply: reclaimed rubber, natural rubber from plantations so far untouched by war 
and imports of synthetic rubber from the United States.” 


LARGE REACTORS FOR THE MIXING OF BUTADIENE WITH OTHER INGREDIENTS ir ts 
THEN WARMED FOR SEVERAL HOURS, AND THE RESULT IS CHEMIGUM LATEX 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


LITTLE while ago, I reviewed here the first volume of Mr. Cecil Lawson’s full and 
learned history of British Military Costume. Here is the second volume, ‘‘ The 
History of the Uniforms of the British Army,’* swarming, like the other, with lively 
drawings in which the uniforms really look as though they were being worn. There are 
220 of these drawings ; the book, unlike most books now, is cheap at the price. ” 


The period covers the years between the end of Marlborough’s campaigns and the 
accession of George III. It was during this period that uniforms became much more 
uniform than they had been. Up to the time of that thorough Hanoverian, the Duke of 
Cumberland, colonels had great licence in the matter of clothing their regiments, and 
exercised it, especially with regard to the use (a relic of the days when noblemen’s armed 
retainers wore their masters’ badges) of personal crests and coats-of-arms. But a good 
deal of latitude was still exercised by officers as regards their own garments. ‘‘ We find 
coats laced in various styles, the waistcoats being of red, buff or the facing colour, and 
either plain or laced at the edges, pocket-flaps and buttonholes. ... One might get the 
idea that it wes largely a matter of regimental or personal taste, and that the wearer had, 
more or less, lace and embroidery put on according to his purse. . . . Officers often wore 
red brecches, even though their regiment was dressed in these garments of another colour.” 


The author has accumulated a mass of details from old Order Books and such documents, 
showing the prevailing and growing precision. ‘‘ The Company officers of the rst Guards 
(May 31st, 1749) are ‘ to see that the men’s new clothing fits well, particularly the coat is 
not too long. The seam at the bottom of the waistcoat to be well strengthemed with a loop 
to prevent ripping.’ To fit a man in his coat, the following rule to be carefully observed 
throughont the regiment: ‘ That when the man is kneeling, the bottom of the skirt of 
his coat to be two inches from touching the ground and hang an equable length all round. 
The shoulder-strap to be placed high on the shoulder and the end wel! fastened down and 
turned under. The lace of the waistcoat to be sewed down in the middle as that on the 
coat, and care to be taken that the loops on each side of the waistcoat answer exactly 
to one another, and to be of equal length. Every man to have an ayle picker and brush 
and match cases to be fitted to the belts of the Grenadiers. No soldier in new or old 
regimentals with lace on to carry any burthen, bundles, wear an apron, drive carts, or 
do any kind of work, never to appear in the streets without his sword 
on, hat well cocked, and hair tucked under.’ The punishment for 
failing to obey the above orders was ‘ to be sent to the black hole with 
bread and water for 40 hours,’ ”’ 






The caps of the period were mostly like mitres, though some were 
three-cornered. But the Highland 
Regiments had their own bonnets from 
the start. There had .been Highland 
companies, a sort of gendarmerie, from 
1624 to 1717. In 1725 they were re- 
raised, the officers and men coming 
principally from the Whig clans of 
Campbell, Grant and Munro. Owing to 
the fact that the Highland custom of 
carrying arms had_ been _ prohibited, 
many young men enlisted, so as to 
retain this privilege. Consequently, these 
companies were recruited from men of 
good family and character, and having 
some standing in their districts. The 
earliest pictures, with their characteristic 
kilts, sporrans and stockings, show the 
marked continuity of the dress, but 
“relics of those tartans which were 
worn at Culloden or of the pre-1745 
period bear no resemblance to any 
modern known tartan,”’ and it seems that 
at that tinie badges and cockades, not 
tartans, were the insignia of the clans. 
‘The final impetus to the clan-tartan 
theory was given by the visit of George 
IV. to Scotland in 1822. The ceremonial 
arrangements for the levée .to be held 
were entrusted to Sir Walter Scott and 
Stewart of Garth, both romantically- A 
minded men. They arranged that 
not only were the Highland gentlemen 
to be presented to appear in Highland 
dress, but that those of the same name or family were to wear the same ‘clan 
tartan. Apparently there seems to have been considerable doubt in the minds of the 
chiefs themselves what tartan to wear, so Scott and Garth provided the details of the kilts. 
Assistance was also afforded by the ingenious Sobieski Stuart brothers, and the tartan 
manufacturers. However, old or new, the notion was a 
good one, and the Canadians are helping to keep alive 
one of the last lingering remnants of the picturesque. 
To-day the brutally utilitarian and camouflage are in 
the ascendant. It is difficult to remember how gay 
were the streets of a garrison town even up to the time 
of the Boer War 


GUNNER, 1742: THEY CARRIED FIELD 
STAVES OR LINSTOCKS, 2 FT. LONGER THAN 
THE HALBERTS, 


There are so many things which need changing that 
these who understand the value of ,tradition feel that 
nothing should ever be abolished unless it is a proven 
encumbrance or abuse. But the mania for perpetual 
alterations, of even the most wanton and wasteful kind, 
is much abroad, and it- is refreshing to find upon Mr. 
Lawson's title-page a stout-hearted quotation from 
Colonel Clifford Walton. “ Every trifle,” states the 
Colonel, “every tag or ribbon that tradition may have 
associated with the former glories of a regiment should 
be retained, so long as its retention does not interfere 
with efficiency.”” Would that this sound doctrine were 
universal! As things are, we know that as soon as 
some Power-That-Is has invented a_ pleasant = and 
serviceable cap for (let us say) the A.T.S., some other 
Power-That-Is (who might be better employed) will start 
spending his time devising a new model. 


*” The History of the Uniforms of the British Army.” By 
Cecil C. P, Lawson. From the Beginnings to 1760. Vol. II. 
With many Drawings by the Author. (Peter Davies; 17s. 6d.) 


We regret that owing to an error the novel ‘ The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa"’ was attributed to Stefan 
Zweig. His mo important works include “‘ The Queen 
of Scots,” “Marie Antoinette, Fouché" and the 
novel ** Beware of Pity.” 
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LIGHT TROOP, ITITH DRAGOONS, C. 


AND DRAGOONS IN 1756. 


Illustrations from “A History of the Uniforms of the British Army,” Vol. 11. - 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Peter Davies 
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By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


APER shortage, though hard on publishers, may bring its compensations. 


It should 

tend to the choice of only the best work for publication, eliminating the superfluous. 
In its effect on authors it should act as a discourager of prolixity and enforce compression. 
Anyhow, I must practise brevity in these articles, as space has become still moré precious, 


and the scale of reviews has to be reduced. Under other conditions I should have been 
tempted to enlarge on such a compellingly topical book as “‘ THE ROOSEVELTS AND 
America.” By M. Fortescue Pickard. With 11 Illustrations (Herbert Joseph; 16s.). 
As things are, I can but commend it to all British readers who wish to know somett:ing 
about the personal and political life of the great President. and about his forebears. The 
family, we learn, has been prominently associated, in various ways, with the course of 
American history since their ancestor, Klaes (Nicholas) Martenszen Van Roosevelt left 
Holland in 1649, to seek his fortune in the New World, and settled in the little Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam, destined to evolve into New York. Much of the book con- 
cerns Presidents Theodore and Franklin—belonging respectively to the two main lines 
of descent (set out in a pedigree) ultimately linked by the present President’s marriage 
to Theodore’s niece. Among other noted members of the family in former days we hear 
of Nicholas Roosevelt, who built one of the early American steamboats, and of Robert 
B. Roosevelt, an authority on pisciculture, known as ‘the Izaak Walton of America’”’ ; 
while a chapter is allotted to ‘ the writing Roosevelts,” men and women who have won 
distinction in authorship. Mrs. Pickard, herself connected with the family, traces its 
annals briskly in outline. Her book was evidently written before Japan’s attack brought 
America into the war. . 


Another American book of outstanding interest, which marks one point of contact 
between the United States, while still neutral, and the war in Europe, is “‘ Mission To 
THE Nortu.” By Florence Jaffray Harriman (Mrs. J. Borden Harriman), sometime 
American Minister to Norway. With Foreword by Johan Nygaardsvold, Prime Minister 
of Norway, and 11 Illustrations (Harrap; 8s. 6d.). The author has had experiences which 
must be unique in feminine biography. After an allusion to the unexpectedness of her 
appointment, and a preliminary talk with President Roosevelt over luncheon at the 
White House, she describes her three years’ work among the Norwegians, expressing 
keen admiration for their character and way of life. Then into this peaceful, orderly 
scene comes the irruption of the Nazi invasion, and suddenly she finds herself involved 
in a whirl of adventure and escape, sometimes amid the wreckage of bombed towns. 
Yhe author was not the first woman diplomat accredited to a foreign country, for she 
recalls two previous examples—one American at Copenhagen and the other Russian at 
Oslo, Her own success is indicated by a cable, addressed to her ‘‘ somewhere in Norway,” 
from Mr. Cordell Hull, saying: ‘‘ I congratulate you on the courage and efficiency with 
which you are performing your duties under 
such trying and dangerous conditions. It is in 
the best traditions of our Diplomatic Service.” 



















Now that American shipping and _ aircraft 
have so vital a part to play in the world 
struggle, it is opportune to study the history of a 

_ great Pacific port, recorded in ** GOLDEN GaTE”’: 
The Story of San Francisco Harbour. By Felix 
Riesenberg, Jr. With 27 Illustrations (Stanley 
Paul; 16s.). It is a tale told by a journalist 
gripped by the fascination of his subject, full of 
colour and well larded with American slang; 
an eventful tale of mingled romance and crime, 
violent labour troubles and 
strikes, and one cataclysmic 
disaster—the earthquake and 
fire of 1906. The story begins 
with Drake’s capture of a 
Spanish galleon, prophetically 
named ‘ Cacafuego,’”’ or “‘ Spit- 
fire,” and his dedication at 
Los Reyes of an_ inscribed 
brass plate (found a few years 
ago on the shore and reproduced 
as the book’s frontispiece) 
claiming ‘‘ Nova Albion”’ for 
Queen Elizabeth. Later, from 
the days of the old sailing 
AN OFFICER OF ARTILLERY, 1742: THEY CARRIED clippers, the story is carried on 
A BRASS-HILTED SWORD AND A_ FUZIL, BUT NO to the time when modern air 
BAYONET. clippers began a new commerce 
for the harbour within the 
Golden Gate. “In 1935,” we read, ‘the first big flying-boats roared westward to 
Hawaii and Manila.” ; 


Of burning interest to-day, and a model of conciseness, combined with lucidity and 
abundance of information, is ‘*‘ How StronGc 1s JAPAN?”’ By Noel Barber. 
With Maps and Diagrams by Dickeson (Harrap ; 6s.), a companion work to 
the ‘author’s ‘‘ How Strong is America? ’’ His object is to give the facts 
regarding Japan’s Navy, Army, Air Force and war industries, her leading 
men, the effect of economic pressure on her resources, and the Allied 
defences. Mr. Barber is Editor of the overseas edition of the Daily Mail. 
He has travelled widely in the Far East, and claims high authority for his 
figures. It is not possible to summarise a reply to the question put in the 
title, for the whole book is the answer. He looks to ultimate victory, but 
does not prophesy smooth things. 


From the Far East we turn to the Near West, with some 
personal wartime chronicles. “* PoLAND at ArMs.”” By Anna 
Maclaren, with Foreword by General Sikorski, Illustrations 
and Maps (Murray ; 5s.), contains individual stories modestly 
told fo the author by some of those indomitable Poles who, 
since their country’s fall, have continued the struggle abroad 
by land, sea and air. Some fought in France, Norway and 
Libya; others in the Battles of Britain and the Atlantic. 
Their courage, as Mr. Churchill said, “ shall not be forgotten.” 


France in disintegration is pictured, through the eyes of 
an anti-Nazi exile, apparently from Germany, in “ THE 
Darkest Hour.” Adventures and Escapes. By Leo Lania. 
With Introduction by Edgar Ansel Mowrer (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). 
It is a vivid and revealing story. The author spent most of 
a year in French concentration camps, finally escaping 
from one in Brittany and making his way, in constant danger, 
into Spain and thence to America. * Read this book,” says 
Mr. Mowrer (an American Press colleague), ‘* and learn how 
the Third French Republic in its dotage treated foreigners 
eager and willing to serve humanity under the French flag.” 


Impressions of a war artist (whose drawings earned high 
praise when shown at the National Gallery) during the 1940 
campaign in France and Belgium, compose “ BAGGAGE TO 
tHE Enemy.” By Edward Ardizzone Illustrated by the 
author (Murray; §s.). 


1756: A TROOP OF LIGHT 
DRAGOONS WAS ADDED TO EACH REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS 


enhance 
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The “Great” Coat for 


f@ the Manat Sea 


© 







OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
- - Gale-proof .. the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 





%& The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 

keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
\ for at least 72 hours, conscious 
\ or otherwise. 


\ ~Vitabuoy 


Regd. Trade Mark. 


a 
? 


& " LIFE-SAVING COAT 


The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service greatcoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 
Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with “ Tropal,” which is four 
times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 
guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man 
for at least 72 hours. Sizes : Small, Medium and Large, 6 Gns. Plus Purchase 
Tax, 12/6. (Hood 1'7/6. Plus Purchase Tax, 3/6) Post Free. 
Obtainable at leading Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed’s branches and principal stores throughout 
the country. Manufacturers: VETABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., Beaufort House, 
Gravel Lane, London, B.1; Telephone : Bishopsgate 6565. 
= Send remittance as above and state height and chest measurements. - 

















It is going to be a bottle for holding gases under pressure 
—one operation on a steel tube. Note that we said “one 
operation.” That’sthesimplicity of Accles& Pollock's work 
—when your raw material is a tube the job’s half done. 
Add A. & P.’s skill in manipulating tubes and 


\" HEN it is impossible to lower the boats, and when rescue work | the other half’s done. When you re free 


cannot be carried out alongside. all hope depends on the accuracy | 54in to make new products, start thinking 
of the projected lines. In this, as in other respects, the Schermuly 
Pistol Rocket Apparatus has earned the confidence 
and approbation of seamen all over the world. 





in terms of precision tubes made and mani- 


ACCLES 


pulated by ACCLES & POLLOCK Vanity 





THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED - SURREY 








ISSUED BY Jo [rvesrenrs LTD * STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - ASTON © BIRMINGHAM 
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QUALITY 


The policy of a firm controls its destiny. This 
subtle yet vital elenient throughout a firm defines 
its aims and governs its achievements. 


The Chatwood policy has always been to confine 
its efforts to the production of work of quality. 
Craftsmanship is placed before material gain. 


There is throughout the firm a definite atmo- 
sphere of continuous mental stocktaking. The 
reputation of yesterday does not carry anyone 
over to-morrow. Each success is only regarded 
as an inspiration to greater efforts. 


The Chatwood Tradition is maintained— 
** Achievement is but another milestone 
along the highway of progress—the end 
of the journey lies ever beyond.” 
The furrow that leads to achievement is ploughed 
by imagination. Judgment helps courage to walk 
this furrow, but it is the love of hard work that 
T 4 t takes one to the ultimate end of the journey. 
J.E.S. 


& H ATWO Oo D THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., 
SECURITY ted Oftce SHMEWHDURT, Soglnd 

















Tel : Telephone : EEE 
Chavcnalt taraivers. Shrewsbury 4001. : ; se ase we 
LONDON =: : MANCHESTER eras INDIA TYRE & RUBBER COMPANY LTD., INCHINNAN, SCOTLAND — 
GLASGOW  : BOMBAY | MT oe ae 
; Longleys. 








Posted 
abroad ? 


If so, you will want Tropical 
Outfit. And since time, on 
embarkation leave, is very 
{ precious, you will want it 
quickly and without bother 
—and you'll want it to 
be good. Moss Bros. will 
supply you with all that 
you need—and nothing that 
you do not need—in next 
to no time. We’ve been 
doing this for Officers in 
the Services for half a 


century. 





is Sasol © Matas 


How much smoke per oz.? 


None of us wants to waste anything these hard times ... Particularly 
Four Square, as supplies of top grade leaf are so restricted. And 





there is no need to waste a shred. If Hint No. 1 
only we go about it the right way, " ; 

Tobacco smokes coolly and evenly only if 
we can make every fill last about pie “ - 

‘ ‘pt in good condition, neither too damp 4 Co, 
an hour, and get more smoke to the 1) 4 pubh or ellehin faad J Lid. : 
ounce. Unless you are getting these io hak al vl of perfection, Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitiers pg Red ge er 
results already, you will probably find  sjer¢ days ! — it should be replenished : TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
food forthoughtin the Old Hand’s hints, —yish another ounce while it still 
one of which is printed alongside. contains several pipefuls. dhe oh Chew Unien Seat. a ee a om 
13 The Hard, Portsmouth." And at Bournemouth, Camberley, Dorking Sich Move, Sibley, 








FO UR % @] U A R - Landrindod “Wal, Saisary, Shoreham, Shrivenham and. Yor. 


Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export 
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and ‘extra value 
for coupons 






EVERYONE in the family likes 
Wright's and can use it. Its 
healthy fragrance tells its own 
‘protection-from-infection’ story. 
Quickly and 


cleanses and tones the skin. 


thoroughly _ it 


Economically it serves as an all- 
purpose bath-and-toilet soap. 
Doctors add their recommenda- 
tion to its solid reputation built up 


on 75 years’ family acceptance. 





1 Tablet - 1 coupon 
73d. per tablet 
(including Tax) 


WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


THE WRIGHT SOAP FOR THE FAMILY RATION 








Ww tte 
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LANOGIRE SHOP ASSIST TYPIST coonK OccTOR ALAMAN FARMER NANNIE GANKER 
P an 
ai KeepYourNailsClean, | 
and Hands Well Groomed! . ah 
Perox Chlor is the Magic Nail Cleaner and y, 


Hand Beautifier. It takes out the dirt, makes 
nurse the tips Ivory White and leaves the hands 
SOFT WHITE AND FRAGRANT 


Your nails and hands will always look well 


SOLOIER groomed when using this NEW SCIENTIFIC ra A ee 
TREATMENT. NO MESS!! NO BOTHER!! 
4 Just squeeze a little on your nail brush and *] 
o) shampoo your nails and hands. Presto!! Your ry 
: nailsand hands | become immaculate immediately. to 
youst esc aba cet RS 
Use Perox Chlor every day. haa what a boon 2 
= it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, € 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, M4 


HOUSEWIFE 


airmen, farmers and many more besides. 





1/7, 3/10, in tubes and jars. From all chemists 
and Stores. A 1/7 tube or jar lasts for months. 
WARWORKER 





: 7 OUR HONEST GUARANTEE. Order a 1/ 3 
tube or jar from your chemist to-day. Use it for sili, 
woe a few weeks. If you are not absolutely amazed / 
‘eae at the wonderful improvement to your nails and ShOINEER 
hands, post us the wrapper and we will refund 
“7 your money without question or quibble. x 
° Do it now! r S 
pAinreR Men and Women in the Services can bel mapa of Perox-Chlor CLEANER 
© from the N.A.A.F 


A KEENES AE 
| Perox-Chlor * 
oe mmmiwad of Scientific Chemistry. an 


SAILOR KEENE'S LABORATORIES LIMITED, 287, GRAYS INN ROAD, LONOON, WC) aN AN 


«xD beh 


GARDENER SCHOOL BOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN Sweeer Mine TRAVELWLGR LAwysR 











POSTMAN: 




















YOU HAVEN’T READ “ THAT BOOK” | FOR YEARS? 





hEEP BRITAIN AHEAD 








O keep ahead, Britain 


must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 


makes for greater efficiency. 
63 Conduit Street, W.! 


EDINBURGH 
17 Greenside Place 


London Showroom 


LIVERPOOL 
20 Canning Place 


You can show that progress 


animates your home and 


ESSE M INOR HEAT STORAGE COOKER 





Head Office & Works : BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Il Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


TURN IT OUT NOW—BEAVERBROOK WANTS IT FOR SHELL CASES ! 





The ESSE Minor is independent of 
public power supply services. 


Continuous burning (anthracite or 
coke fuel) thereby being ready for 
instant action day and night, at 
the same time showing amazing 
economy. 


The ESSE Minor is quickly cleaned, 
trouble free, cool and clean in 
action and the fume free ovens 
provide deliciously cooked food. 


ESSE 


GLASGOW 
tt Dixon Screet, C.1 





Qi ‘soker Compa “y 


bad oO cisend Lid Es, 1G 








business by installing, as 
soon as after - the - War 
supplies come _ through, 


Smith ‘ Sectric * Clocks. 
They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMITHSECTRIC 


(G 


plug in to Greenwich time 





NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. Seems ual CRATE ane ane 


Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 vas THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
A DROP ON YOUR 




















QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 






NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


eraeasses 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


ore available for all branches 
‘ite Geet of the Services 


MOwTGowsnt ( COLTS 80K CL ascow ee P 
MAN VE F 





In normal times the best shops 


have 777 Supplies are, however, 


now strictly limited 


Valstar coats in approved styles 
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Good work —good whisky 











4 JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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